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[* HAVE YOU MADE UP YOUR MIND?” SAID ROGER HYDE. 


WITHOUT A REFERENCE. | supply of flowers and plants, and he went her 


—__—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mezs Dente and her infirm old husband 
had returned to England, because, as she 
plaintively told her friends, ‘‘ Malta did not 
suit him ;" but, in truth, because she wished 
to be in London in the season, and her wishes 
were ever his, 

She took a small, luxoriantly-farnished 
house in Carzon.-street, with a large rent and 
small —very small — accommodation, and 
there she prepared to receive her friends, 
including hor Hyde, who had obtained 
leave to England—had come home, by a curious 
coincidence, in the same steamer, and was an 
alm ost daily visitor at the house. At five o'clock 
you were sure to find him sitting in the tiny 
drawing-room, with its dim, rose-tinted light, 
figuratively burning incense before the lady of 
the house, 

She employed him in 


change hee many ways—to 


at Madie’s, send her in a 





errands to the stores. He also gave her 
tickets to concerts, boxes at the opera, and 
was quite invalaable ; but he was not a quarter 
80 attentive to his rich old unole, who lived in 
Portland-square. 

Mr. Robert Hyde was excessively proud of 
his smart, good-looking nephew, and liked to 
exhibit him arm-in-arm with him in the park, 
to have him to dine at his olub, and to doa 
theatre afterwards. 

Roger fought shy of his relative’s society, 
and made the most surprising and ingenious 
excuses, His uncle was a parvenu, and loved 
a lord with all his heart and soul. To his 
great grief his acquaintance was limited ; but 
the few noblemen he did know were seemingly 
ever in his mind, and their names often on 
his tongue. He delighted to button-hole an 

uaintance, and talk to him about ‘‘ my 
intimate friend the Earl of Scaraway,” or ‘‘ my 
dear old chum the Marquis of Barchester ;" 
and my second self, the Due de Fieury. 

In his heart he knew very well that his 
acquaintance with any of these was small, 
and hia listeners knew it too; but they 
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“] WILL TAKE YOUB OFFER!" BEPLYED SYLVIA. ] 


dissembled—for old Hyde was rich, gave won- 
derfal dinners, and had one of the beat cellars 
in London ; but Roger Hyde’s acquaintance 
with the upper ten was not imaginary. He waa 
‘*hand and glove,” aa his unole said, with 
half the young nobs in town. 

His mother had been well-born. Poor, and 
roud—she had married money, bat had not 
ived long enough to enjoy it. Her relatives 

had looked after Roger in his youth, and given 
him all they could endow him with—somewhat 

ideas, and fastidious tastes—and his 
rich unole, delighted with hia off-hand air, 
bold handsome face, and gentlemanly manners, 
had sent him to Eson, and put him into the 
army, with a good allowance. He was grati- 
fied to hear that young Hyde was the best 
polo player in his regiment, a capital 
cricketer, and quite a wonder at ‘‘ Snooker's"’ 
—after mess on guest nights that he sang & 
good song, and was a most sporting and 
popular fellow. 

This was all very pleasant. Now -y 4 
must pay his unole for all his outlay, and for 
the fan he had had, by making a ficat-class 
match. An Earl's daaghter, she must be~ 
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if she Had mot sixpenes in hehpcete. resivaincd his passion from® breaking ‘out a singularly gloomy meak- M#. Opde Said 

Rohert Hyde had an ample for‘une, and he | cpeyly. . | Bharply,— 
would give a good ehare of ié to have the Hothis was where Rogex spent hj@fime, in the “ And 96 eld Dering is dying!” 


pleasure of talking to ‘‘my nieoo, Lady Mary, 
Ethel, or Blanche Hyde.” 

Ié filled him with a glow of pride, as he 
stood in his Glab window, to see Master Roger 
strolling past arm-in-arm with some young 
eprig of nobility, or to be able to point him out 
ata thesire and fay,— . 

“Hollo! Leok at that young chap of mine 
down in tke stalls, sitting between Lord 
Killicrankis and Sir Jalian Rashley.” 

He had been looking up the peerage and 
making inquiries, and had already seoretiy 
composed a list of a dozen young ladics who 
would “do.” He insisted on convoying Roger 
to dances, for which he had exerted bimasif 
to. get invitations, and stood in doorways, like 
some proud old dowager, watching his nephew 
masking himecif agreeable to, snd dancing 
with, the prettiest girls in the room. 

It was Roger’s way tc make himself agree- 
able to all women, more especially if they 
were young.and pretty; and his unele, not 
knowing this characteristic, buil# @ euperb 
castle in the air, in his atéemtions to Lady 
Mariel Lacklands, 

Alas! this castle was dosmed'te be dashed 
down, like a honse cf cag@s. He had the 
bad luck to sit besi#e two. dowagers (old 
friends and ; and,.as ome of them was 
slightly deaf, he could not he’ 
conversation, and they treated r 
os it he bee Se ee oS 
pillar. Whatdid this puray, red: faced 
man, with ‘ned eyshraws mean by com» 
ing to balls, taking up room cn, sofaa? 
Atter a good @eal of conversation, in which 
be had no imtegest, he pricked up his ears on 
bearing that magic spell to everyone—thcir 


Own Dame, 

‘- Hyde, I wonder he is here! 
I wonder he comeste-any house. where he is 
not likely to meet:her!"’ 

“You mean Mrs. Dering?” said the 
dowager, with a smisk, 

“Who ciae-shonlad I-mean? I wonder she 
allows him se: ” 

‘' Ov}. she has: to, has to keep 


aire—who wants to make a 
an old patvenu in tallow ! ”’ 
‘And who, of course, hag nevor heard & 
word abont Mrs. D.!" raising ber painted 
eyebrove. 

* No, netlikely! He would puta step: to, 
ber game. She is a designing wretch. You 
know she is old Daring’s second wife, and, for 
uil her grand sirs, a mere nobody. Her father 
was a bookmaker, and. Daring’s. grown-up 
family by his firs) wife won’t have anything 
to say to her; and, once he cies, she relapzes 
into comparative poverty. All bia money is 
settled on. his childrey. He can only leave her 
hig aaviaga, and.thgy can't be mugh!"’ 

“No; wopatjamount to. nothing.at all, 
Look.at ber. dregs, and her diamonds, and her 
carriages |” 

** Lam, told akad Roger, Hyde, gave Asx that 
dieses neok!eas,’’ said: thacther, coafiden. 
tially. 

‘*Obd,’ deaming dewa.the cornera.of her 
month. ‘‘ She. id a cunming. woman, Sha 
keeps & corzest sppearance before the: world 
agg model wife; and yet, as-eeon, as.she, is.» 
widow, ake. knows where to find arich,, good, 
looking fool, yeara younger. than. beraelf,. who 
will ba, hep.pecond husband,.2ndshe will make 
his money fly,!"’ 

‘‘ Higonly change is. to, fy now,” said the, 
other..wash @ langh, 

* Bak she won't lot him. Shs, ia »,regnlar 
epider, and he.is fané,in. her web, Ha ig fax, 
oinated like a poor fly, and there.ia mo egoapa,, 
And new.tn turn to another. tepie, Ia, if trae 
that Lady Eaal'a second girl, that they say is 
painting in Italy, is, in reality, in a mad house 
163, Blapkbeath 2” 

i'r, Hye had been liv: 





ing attentively. 


little hoase in Curzon-street, when. he believed 
him to be at Sandown races with Lord Shet- 
land, or spending a few days down near Ascot 
with the young Marquis of Carrabas. Instead 
of which he was running after a bockmeker's 
daughter, a married woman, and an adyen: 
turess, buying her diamonds too! 

And this was the reason ha was so cool 
about marrying, retiring from the army, and 
settling down. Amd this beast of a woman 
kept him tied to her apron, and meant to 


marry him, and live on hie (Robert Hyde's) |' 


money. Well, he would see aboutthat! 
Roger was rather surprised to find: that hig 


uncle had gone home before him, for gener: | 


ally he lefs late, and:wae also surprieed: when 
he dropped in to lancheén two days later at 
Por#land-equare, and te ssk for a cheque— 


which was always willingly granted—to find 


his-urcle very ; and ag tothe . 
he said: hee would ‘‘see about it’’—a most 
nu gael remark, 


Hindaciine® bie wociele ofior to tuhe him for 
a 
“ And why conld he not come?” he askad, 


Py spam ate hen | x 
* An en harebly. 
“oT. ae lean tar ioiinghens with a 
friend.” 
“Man or woman?” 


“ Why, & man, of eourse. Beton, of the Scots. 


“ I won't keep you, Don’t let ma 
detain you,” witha sncer. 

Reger theough$ his uncle's manner queer, 
but never divined the cance. Ts wan the re- 
sult of @ tonsh of or indigestion thai 


an order, and waited and wat@hed. 


tenes of 
No. Tn ashore, time, 


402 was the number, 


® pretty victoria came to the door witich-} port 


@peved, and out sailed a tail, splendidly. 
dressed woman, with fair hair and a white 
perasol, and Roger, and drove away. 

Mr. Hyde followed them to Harlingham. 
He went inside and remained at a distance. 
He. saw his. foolish nephew plying thie ed, 
venturess with wine aad ices, and holding her 
parasol with reverent care. He saw looks and 
smiles and nods—knowing nods snd. raised 


brows —amopg Roger's friends, He saw.|, 


enough, He wept, to the. gate and siagled ons, 
Mrs, Dering’s ccachmen, aud, said, 
oh, suppose you often. Grive, that, -gentle- 
man?’ } ; 
The man reddened avd. said nathi eared 
stared. the, blank atara of. a -well.trained: 
gervant, ; 
“You need not. bp; afraid, to speak, Hoda, 
my nephevy, and bere’s a tip. for you,” offex.,: 
ing @ soversign. ‘‘E -daxeaay. be hed, 
many ® pleasant drive behind that, smark pair, 
of aghs?"’ 
“ Well, siz, I expect bea has. Ha. agd: 
maater are old fziends, and J drive. hina. 


daya.” 
Maatar,, iadead! 
“So I pased. , You: need mot, mapkion, 


sup 
that I have, been talking to, you,’’ aud. he 
welked away, 

Tox, several Gaya he.oprsed. his. wrath .to 
keep it warm—nok.thak if mance much 
pursing; aed then, hearing that. Mn Dering 
was. dangerously il), he sept. for his.nephew, 
who.oame most unguepicigualy. to dinner, and. | 
was still anxions about his cheque, 


If a bomb had expioded before Roger on 
the table he conld nos have been more 
Btartled.~ He was speschiess;- ~~ . 
“It's true,ech? They say he oan’i last a 
week ?'' 

“I did not know you knew hia,” faltered 
the other. 

‘Oh, I know a great deal more than you 
imagine. I know where you go when yor 
pretend you are going to Lord's, or Kew, or 
Sandown. I saw the man you took to Hur- 
lingham, you unmitigated young liar!’ lash- 
ing himself into a fury as be spoke. 
turned white, He, too: had a bad 

, but he knew ha had: lied freely to his 
and felt ashamed of the fact. Lying 
not come natural to him—excepting abouts 


her. 
“ What have you togay, sir?” shouted the 
All ie fair in lowe.and war," muttered 


“Love! Child stealing, you mean! She is 
18 enough to be. Saree eeneadoes sanastadt 


a 


Sere ote 
‘will never see a shilling ae meney—and 


that I swear. I'd sooncr endowa home for 
dings, ora lanatio asyinm.” 
“Of conmse I can't marry anyone on my 


Rs, Exo, I should think not. And now Vil 
‘Clinch the, matter. You are a slippery 
gustomer; and you think, I daresay, you 
marry her, end then.talk me round. 
‘have no more shiily.shallying to pub you 
a gime you a chance, sir, If 

you ate married in three months from today 
—~not toa widow—I will treble your allow- 
ance, settle.ten thousasd on her, and bay you 
».placmim thesountry. If. on the other hand, 
by thia day, three months you axe still a 
ean try howyou like living on 

4 »pay—one hundred and twenty 


e 


: 


| poants: “aeyear—and finding ont of that 
q 


band, regimental subscrip- 
mniform, wasbing, 2nd wages, 
| another penny from 

Roger stared at hia uncle is stnpefaction. 
Had he gone mad? Had he taken tco mush 

wine? No, he seemed quite sane and 
ible, and terribly in carnees, 

“Why should you force me to marry, 
whether I will or nos? I have lots of time. 
Iam only five-and-twenty. You never mar- 
ried at all,” 

“] force, you. 4o marzy because yon are & 
weak-minded young idiot!- And if 1 don't see 
you safely tied up you wiil be made a fool of. 
Hawe yor ase that Dering woman to marry 

out’ 

7 “What! and her husband alive?" 

“'That’a no answer, you shoffiing rascal! 
. Have you, or have you not, on your honour as 
a gentieman?”’ 

“Qo my. bononr, aaa gentleman, 1 have 
nobt.”’ 

“Yousdmiresher?” ’ : 

“ Qerininly Ido! I adone,horl . Sha isthe 
baaband purest, aa she ia.ye, moak, beautilal, 
woman in the world!" shot’ innit,. 3 

“ There, there; spare maq,.that frasb, for 
goodness, sako!; She is a scheming, padnied 
Jezebel, and foriy,,if she isen,hour,t: 

‘<T will nok, listen to 2, word, ageing her)” 
eried Roger, jumping to. hig, fesk, and, boiling 
with wn . 

‘ Very. well then... You. bad, bettex,ning for 
& bansom snd co, for dshell aay: het] pleese 
at. my awn; takle.. We; better: mes meek 
until we. have cooled. dew abit; and,remem- 
bar, I will .only Riya yon. Farae, qaomshe from, 
to-day, and no widows. Many a yousg msn 
woulda. jump atmay offer!” « + - 

‘ Kiok, it. from bina, yon, mand " seid, his 
nephew. “Iam my own master, This is a 
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free conntry. Nomen is: cowpelied. to mary | 
by orfer. lam eotlavel” ; 

** Yee, you ate--& slave to, tre loxurica and 
refincmensa .of tife, to padiic opinion, sndott 
Rebders Hyde, who hikes » good diab, good 
cattlv, good ekees! And inom Till wie You 
gcod-pighs 1” 


_—_--— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ReaEr walked back to his lodgings in 
Jermyn-etrectig a towering passion. He bad 
a hot temper—such as generally goas with 
auburn hair, and many a rash act had it.coat: 
him, acts which he had invariably reason to 
regret. 

Tn epite of his uncle's mandate he repaired 
to Carzon, street next day, The blinds were 
Gown; there was orape on the knooker. 
Mr, Dering was,dead, The house, had he bat 
known it, wasfoll of Mr. Dering's family, 
and matters were not very comfortable, for 
his handecome widow. He wrote hex a, note 
of condolence; and a few daysalater hereceived 
a letter from her, begging him io cali on her 
in & private hctsl.in Kepsingtop. 

He fourd her very. composed, dressed in 
deep and most becoming waeds. She had left 
Carzon-atress. The cruelty and onkindness 
of her step-children was beyoud belief; and 
now that she was a widow, ang Jel badly off, 
she had but few friends she.coald count on, 
but she connted on him, she explained wiih 
well.feigned emotion, 

‘Yes, she might always de g9,’’ he; sasured 
her eagerly. ‘ Whether, rioh or, poor I shall 
alwaya ba ab your service,” 

* Poor!” with an inoredoious smile, 
‘* You can, never ha poor!” 

“Osan I not? My uncle isan odd man, you 
know. He has taken it; into his head thas I 
roust marry,” 

“ OF course you musi marry,’ sheenewered, 
with Gacision. 

“ And within three months!’ ia.a hears- 
braken tone. 

“Ta three months!” she echoed, with a 
stars, and mentally asked herself, dare. she 
ventare to.braye Mrs, Grandy to thas, extent. 
Before: hea could tell har any farther details 
another. visitor was annpopnced, and he had 
no cpportunity of speaking, with her again 
alone that day, nor for several weeks. 

She waslaid up with diphtheria, andtben she 
went down to Dover for a change; and. when 
there she sent for him, and he ran down for 
the cay, and waited on her in her cheery 
lodgings in. Waterloo-prascent. She, looked 
paler and much pulled down and aged—yea, 
aged. She might new. .be taken for-thirty- 
fiye, though, cf course, she. was nokbiny like, 
that, he remarked to. bimealf, 

“Well,” she aaid, ashe; leant bark, inva. 
armchair in the bow windew, faciag him, 
‘What ia your, newa? How have you been?” 

“Very avxious about you," he snsiwvered, 
promptly, 

‘* Yea, I suppoce so, and ib was very, very 
good of you to send those lovely, flowers,.and, 
all sorts of nice things, and all tha new auaga- 
zines when I was getting bekter!, Of conrge T 
could not write, much less see you, for. fear of 
the infection; but the moment F came down 
and was out of quarantine, I sent for you,.as 
you. gae,’? . 

‘* Yes," he answered moodily. 

-* And what news of your. wicked ald, angle? 
Is not the three months nearly up?” 

‘* Iti,” he returned, stolidly. 

‘Are you not neryons? What ig the 
penalty ?”’ 

“The pangliy, if. I amanot marnied hy the 
twentieth November, ig qhat I am cut off with: 
the traditional shilling, 

‘ . What?’ she echogd,. half:rising: to her 
eet. 

** Nes, I belisve ho, means it’, 

“ And if you do marry ?”’ she inquired. 

‘* My allowance tregled, a place purchased 


for me, end s thousand pounds. settled exclu. 
sively on Mra, Roger Hyde.” 





Mes. Dering coloured. Aiter all she wouldj 


jckzow. over Mes. Grundy. Taey would be} 


married quite quietly im Dever at the parish 
joensen. Jas watk im some morging before 
_ beenitiast at tte. Lordy Warden, and crese to! 
1Phi:is, -by>- the, one: o'clock) boat. No ona. 


} would ask to_see the date of» their wedding, | 


end they could return to Epziand 1 & year's | 
time, quite an old Darby aud Juan. Len 
atousaad pounds settled on her, that was noi 
had; and Roger, what: a goord-looking boy he 
waa! Sbe had.not played ber cards il!, after 
ell, Her own income was a bare three hun. 
dred pex annum—a mere trifle to a lady of ber 
extiavagent tastes, and ont of tha question 
for her to liveon it, She would bs married 
in grey, second momrning, a neat travelling 
gown, and,get her trousseau ia Paris. Ali 
these idcaa flocked through her brain in about 
two, minnses, whilsh Roger sat in unasone- 
tomed silence, his. faco onusually grave, his 
eyes. bank op the grey Octwber-sea. 

‘“« Well, Roger?’ sheacsked, with an assamed 
smile, ‘‘And have you made up your mind? 
Who is ghe-to be?” 

‘ There is'one person sae must-not bo,"’ he 
said, in a half-strangled, yoice. 

* And that is?” with amiling interroga- 
‘sion. 

‘* A widow.” 

A. silence, duriag which she gezed at him 
with\a pair of incredalons eyes staring out of 
& white, blank face. 

*\ What? Explain)” ehe said, hoarsely. 

‘He said he made oae stipulation—no 


| widowsl”’ 


‘‘He—he musi have heard or suspected 
something.” 

“ He had heard of you—he said so.”’ 

Aad ali Mrs, Dering's visions were dispeiled 
at one fell stroke. 

She took some time in trying to realise the 
pasition; and her visitor, said at last,— 

“I may not marry the only woman in the 
world ; aad I shall nob marry anyone else!" 

*! Whats and be disinberited? Nonsense! 
Not to be shoughs of. Lam your best friend, 
and I give you a friend’s advice. Is there any 
other stipglation 2’? 

“ None,” 


‘Thon marry. Take him at his word, and 
choose someones who will nobly avenge you and 


m8.’ 
“TI have only fortnight left. Who would 
marry me in that tims?" he asked, scorn- 


y- 

‘“* Pienty of girls. And now, as your time is 
so shoré, and your object se important, I won't 
keep you, You sball have some tea, and go 
beok-by the five o’olock train, so as to begin 
your search for a wife early;tc-morrow.” 

‘* But I. don’t want a wife,’ 

» ‘Da you want to be a-panper?’’ losing 
patience, ‘‘ Instead, of dxiving, to have to 
Wwedk; instead of riding, ditto? Shabby clothes, 
cold meat, water to drink? My dear, good 
Roger, if. you. try is: for a week you will soon 
grow. tired of poverty, Yomoan never stay in 
the,servies.. Iam sare I don't know what is 
tn become, of. you,’ 


‘* Never mind me; bat tell me your plana?” : 


he pleaded, i . 
‘Oh, I shalkstay hexe and reornit. Then I 
shall go abroad for a while. And I ahall 
expect; long before that, to.hear of your mar- 
ig Don’t les.any sentimental iccas stand 
in the way of your agtmal existence; and, may- 
he, some day your-wife and I will be very good 


friends,” 
‘Not likely |’ sharply, ed by the indit- 
fexenge she-had shows to his news. 


‘Pray, why not?” 

‘When are you.and any lady ever friends?" 

“Now, if you: are going to be dis. 
agreeable, I shall send you:away. As it is, 
you have only half-an-hoor to have a.cup of 
tea. and gat to the station.’ 

Whilst Roger was in Doyer—or, rather, 
travelling from that seaport—his, uncle, who 
happened io be in the neighbourhood of Jex- 
myn-éstreet, thoughtkhe would look in and sce 
if he was at home, 


He waa shown up to his sisiiny-room—a 
carelesely arranged, oomfor:abia »pxctment, 
The chimney-piecs was covered wish notes, 
invitation cards, and pipes. Some Moorixh 
ruge lay on the floor, and Moorich brase tray 
stood on 9 cabinet. Thera waa a sporting 
paper on the table, an army paper, a halt. 
smoked cigarette, and an open telegran ! 

Mr. Rovert Hyde perused it withond the 
smallest Gomprncsion or @ moment’s hesita- 
tion, It ran thas,— 

“Mra. Desiog, 9, Waterloo-cresoent. Dover— 
to Roger ityde, 520 Jermyn etreas, London 

*Caume to ma wo-day. Am ‘longing to ese 
you.” 

‘+ And that's where ke is; and mneh good is 
shail do bisa!” swid the ola gontlemen, siaunp. 
jeg abent the room. “J wash my hinds of 
kia! Viloatbim cfft So mnch for bringing 
up other people's children |” 

At that urcprepiticaa moment tha door 
opened, and the prodigal nephew walked in, in 
hat aud overcoat, with a damp evening paper 
in his hand. 

‘Well, sir,” said the visitor, squaring up 
to him. “I enuspact that 1 know whers you 
have been. To see that woman in Dover, 
Now, no lies—have you?” 

‘tYes, I have,” he rejoined, with flashing 
eyes, 

> Are you married to her?” 

‘‘No, lam not. I wish I was!” 

‘t Wish you were! Very well! Mind you, 
Iam a man of my word, and Til keep my 
promise, you young rascal! You marry, or 
youll be a pauper by this day fortnighs, I’'li 
be hanged! I've pampered you too much, 
you young puppy!” 

‘* And who am Ito marry, pray? Perhaps 
you will do the courting and proposing yourself, 
since I have no will, and you have rather the 
law into your own hands?” said Roger, 
furiously. 

‘‘ Anyone you like, and bs hanged to you! 
Anyone sooner than that white-faced sshemer 
A beggar of the streets, if you choose, as long 
as sheiaa lady.” 

“Eh,” with a queer tightening of the lips. 
‘* A beggar out of the streots! You are a man 
of your word; remember, Sinca you are so 
determined I am to marry I shaii marry. 
Yes, you shall have a niece by thia cay fors- 
night,” looking at him with a strange expres. 
sion, 

“Bee that I have, thea,” said the elder 
man, shaking with rage, and snatching up his 
hat witha trembling hand. “If not, you never 
gee Me or & penny of my money again,” 

‘* You have not given me much time, you 
know,” said the other, also in a towering 
passion; “ bat as long as itis not a widow, 
she will do, I suppose?” 

**Ag long as she’s nota widow, a womin 
years older than yourself, a psinted Jezevel, 
I don't care if she isthe devil,” and with this 
rash statement he flang himself ont of the 
room, clattered downstairs, and banged the 
door in a manner that shook the windows in 
their sashes, 

His nephew: watohed at the window, and 
looked after him with wrathfal eyes.” 

‘‘T am to marry whether I like it or no, and 
within a fortnight, or I am to be a beggar. 
By Jove! I'll pay him out. If I’m nota 
beggar I’ll marry one—the first decent. looking 
pauper I see in the ntrest. He wants: niece, 
a lady of title, who will reflect credit on him, 
and as I am not likely to get hold of one 
immediately, and he is afraid. of Mrg. Dering, 
Iam to be chained up in matrimony to some 
one at once. I'll go out and look for the 
future Mrs. Roger this very moment. No time 
like the present, and no time to lose |’ 

His passion was more lasting than his 
unele’a, if noise loud and violent, and his 
mind was in a ferment of fary as he walked 
onwards, he searcely knew where. Ashe could 
not marry the only woman he cared two straws 
about it. did not matter who he gave his band 








to. They would part outside the rogistry 
office. She, having secured him his 


;fatare prospects, and he, giving her his name 
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and a certain weekly allowance, it would be 
entirely a matter of business, and a terrible 
punishment for his uncle, never casting a 
thought at the fature punishment he might be 
atoring _4 for himself, or that he was 
foolishly bent on cutting off his nose to spite 
his face, 

Why did he not go and call on some of 
his unole’s wealthy friends, with families of 
unmarried daughters, and woo and win and 
wed some good. looking, well-educated city girl, 
who would not be averse to such a harried 
wedding, with such an eligible and good-look- 
ing bridegroom? He never cast a thought 
to the Misses Gollsack, or the Misses Hart or 
the Mieces Brown- White, but turned into the 
Strand that dall November afternoon to meet 
his fate; and she met him, or, rather, accostea 
him—a poor, starved.looking girl, with a box 
of matches in her hand. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


*‘Boy some matches, please, sir?” said a low 
voice close to him. Is was not the usual street 
whine. It was a cultivated accent, with a 
ring of despair in its pleading. 

He halted, and looked hard at the girl. She 
was keeping close to the shadow of the houses, 
as if ashamed to be seen—a slight, thin crea- 
ture, with a shawl over her head, tendering 
four match boxes in an all but skeleton band. 
Her face was stamped with the word starva- 
tion! Her cheeks were hollow, her nose and 
sheek- bones prominent, her eyes cavernous, 

‘‘ Buy some matches! four boxes a penny, 
air!” she repeated, faintly,” and for Heaven's 
aake——” 

As he looked at her sharply her Janguid 
eyes brightened. Sara Parr, the famished 
match-seller, had recognised a familiar face— 
the face of the man who rescued her in the 
streets of Valetta. 

Would he know her again? No, not he. 
The episode of Mre. Plammer’s maid had 
almost faded from his memory, and he barely 
recalled ber as seen by the street lamps, as 
a tall, handsome girl with an erect carriage, 
and a pair of fine grey eyes. He never dreamt 
of connecting her with this wan, sharp- 
featured match-seller. 

The suppressed misery in her voice touched 
him. He put his hand in his pocket and 
found a florin, which he gave ber. 

*« T have no change !"’ she faltered. 

‘'I don’t want any. Keep it, and the 
matches too |” 

‘* Please take the matches?” offering him 
her wholestock. “ Please do?” 

‘My good girl, what on earth would I do 
with a dozen boxes of matches? You seem 
badly off. Keep them yourself!" 

‘* Thank you, sir. I am in great straits, or 
I would not accept charity. Ooly——” 

* You speak like a gentlewoman,” he inter- 
rupted, suddenly. ‘' Are you a lady?” 

‘* I was brought up as one,” she said, tremu- 
lously. ‘Ihave had a good education.’ 

‘ Will you walk alongside of me for a mo- 
ment. I want to ask you a question or two if 
youdon’t mind answering. How old are you?” 

‘‘] am nineteen | ”’ 

** And married ?”’ 

‘No, Oh,nol” 

‘* Nor likely to be?” 

“ Nor likely to be!" she echoed, emphati- 
onlly. 

“ Will you come down with me to the 
Temple station? I want to make you a propo- 

tion, 

The girl took the turning withont a word. 
Had it been anyone but Mr. Roger Hyde 
she would have shaken him off, and hurried 
away to buy bread and tea with that blessed 
two shillings. 

She was so hungry, so faint with want, she 
could scarcely keep up with her companion, 
who strode away in silence, and hurried down 
the steps to the Underground ahead of her, 
his mind ina blaze of a new idea, and a pro- 
ject of revenge. 





This beggar wasa lady. She was young, and 
unmarried. She fulfilled the conditions to a 
T. Once below he said,— 

**Come and sit here on one of these seats, I 
want to talk to you seriously for five minutes, 
and we cannot do that in street, and if I 
took you into a confectioner's——” 

“ You would be ashamed to be seen with 
me !’’ she supplemented. 

‘“‘No; but I can talk better here. You 
see before you a man who will soon be in 
— plight—selling matches or begging 

ry 2° 


She uttered a faint exclamation. 

‘** And my only way out of my present fix 
is to mi he 

She was silent. Why was he telling her 
this? He was perfectly sober—then he mast 
be mad ! 

‘* My anole, a rich man, has brought me up 
as his heir. He has taken it into his head 
that I want to marry a widow whom he 
hates. To prevent that he has ordered me to 
provide myself with a wife by a certain date 
—that is, in a fortnight’s time. She must be 
young—youanger than myself, a lady, and not 
previously a wife. You embody everything— 
will you marry me?” 

“T-—-.!" @ long pause. ‘You must be 
joking ?” rising as she spoke. 

‘‘No, never more serious in all my life,” 
detaining her for a moment by her shawl. 
“Te’s a precious grave business for me. 
Where am I to Iay my hand on a girl in 
society who would marry me in such a short 
time? If I had six weeks—but I have only 
twelve days—and it's only a matter of form, 
We meet and marry before the registrar of 
your parish and go our several ways. We 
need never meet again,” he said, consolingly. 

‘*And what would be the good of this to 
either of us?’’ 

‘Mach. In the first place, you need no 
longer sell matches in the street. You would 
have a comfortable home over your head, 
good food, and good clothes. I would naturally 
support you, and make you an allowance paid 
regularly,” 

“ And for you? ” she inquired, sharply. 

‘For me? Ishatl not be out off with a 
shilling. I shall continue in the service. I 
shall still be my unole’s heir, and enjoy the 
good things of life, once I can procure my 
marriage certificate, and show him that I 
have carried out his orders.” 

* Bat won't he wish to see me?” she said, 
slowly. 

‘ No, it is not in the bond. I suppose he 
forgot it. I am not.bound tc produce the lady. 
My leave isup. I am going back to Malta 
in three weeks. No chance of un extension ; 
and now it is time for me to tell you my 
name. It is Roger Hyde. I am a lieutenant 
in the Royal Privateers, now stationed at 
Valetta. The only two things I care much 
about are my regiment, and—and this lady 
that I cannot marry. I have to give her up, 
for I could not drag her into beggary; and I 
don’t want to give up the other, and I mast 
unless I become a Benedict within a stated 
time,” 

Sara ran her mind quickly over the sug- 
gestion, and tried to look at it clearly from 
every point of view. Poor starved girl! Hor 
mental facalties were sharpened by hunger on 
one side, plenty and comfort for her dying 
friend. No more oold streets and bare 
struggle for existence, verging on absolute 
want. No more raga and match-selling and 
misery and hunger, and near prospect of grim 
@eath. No more thoughts of the river as her 
own end when Jessie would have passed away. 

And for this she was to exchange the hopes 
that all girls have of love, happiness and mar- 
riage. This marriage was ® more form. And 
after all, why not abandon what was never 
likely to be hers? Who would care for—in 
her own statas—a gaunt, starved creature 
like herself ? 

She might easily resign her prospects. She 
thought, with a faint smile, she had better 
grasp the substance and abandon the shadow. 


Once lifted out of dire poverty and debt she 
might prosecute her researches with respect 
to Mr. Paske. Without money, or clothes, or 
friends she was powerless. This eager-eyed 
young man was her stepping-stone to all. 
And then, though she was actually making a 
sordid bargain, and selling, 80 to speak, her 
a for a mess of pottage, that same 
mess of pottage would save her from famish- 
ing, and soften the last hours of her only 
friend at this side of the grave, poor Jessie, 
who had only bad a stale crust of bread soaked 
in water the whole of that day, who had no 
fire in her room, no light, and only one thin 
blanket on her bed. 

‘* Well, you are taking a good while to make 
up your mind,”’ said yoang Hyde. ‘ You are 
evidently not going to jamp at my offer?” 

‘*No, bat I will consider it. You think you 
are granting me an enormous favour, I sup- 
pose? You see me, shabby, cold, and half- 
starved, a beggar in the streets, without a coin 
in the world except what you have given me ; 
bat I am telling you, to save you from poverty, 
much that a woman, a young woman, holds 
dear. Ican never, I must never, know love 
or a lover, or a husband, or a homs, of my 
own free will, to bestow myself in marriage. 
I am not much to bestow, but I must think 
before I take so tremendous a step, for you 
and ms. Supposing, some day, you see some 
one you wish to marry?” she suggested dryly. 

‘*Nos I.” very firmly. ‘‘ That is all over for 
me.”’ 

“What? Why, you can’t be more than 
three.and-twenty ?”’ 

‘ Five.and twenty last birthday. And some 
day you may meet some one you would like to 
spend your life with. How will that be?” 

“The chance is small ; and, such as it is, I 
must give itup. But please leave mefora few 
minutes whilst I think. In my case, the flesh is 
willing to clinch your bargain—oh, so willing— 
bat the spirit holds back.” 

“ Well, I will leave you for ten minutes to 
yourself, and then you will be able to tell me 
yea or nay.” 

He rose and walked over to the bookstall and 
bought an evening paper, and read it quite 
composedly, whilst she paced up and down in 
the dim, darkest end of the platform, lost to 
view in clouds of steam and smoke, and as she 
walked, she said to herself,— 

‘Shall I agree? Shail I do it—shallI?"’ 

Atter all, she had two shillings, They need 
not _ tor several days, yes. Bat after 
that 

She might again go out selling matches, and 
with what success. How many had she sold 
that day ? 

Providence had thrown this offer in her 
way. It would be wicked to reject it. After 
all, she would never probably see this Roger 
Hyde again, and she was saving him from 
beggary in the future. If he saved her from 
starvation in the present, they would at least 
be quits. She would say ‘ yes.” 

In ten minutes’ time they met once mre 
on the bench—under Pears’ advertisemens of 
scented soap—and he said,— 

‘ Have you made op your mind?” 

“Yes. I will take your offer.” 

“* Good.” 

“With a few words on my side first, 
please.”’ 

“All right. Fire away!" he said, impetu- 
ously. 
“Afier the compact we need never meet, 

we?” 


** No, bat I must know your whereabouts.” 

‘Very well, you shall," 

‘And I will pay youten pounds a month 
without fail, and open an account for you at 
my bankers, who will pay the money to your 
address.” 

“‘ Tho half will be suffisient in fature, but I 
roust have fifty pounds at onoce.”’ 

‘ Yes, for clothes, of course,” glancing at her 
dress, 

“No, for necessaries. For debs, for coal, and 
light and food—for « friend, who is dying.” 





** Male or female?” rather sharply. 





—_— 
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“A girl, my ownage. Only for her sake I 
would never do it; no, never.” 

‘** And where do you live? ” no} noticing her 
remark, 

‘‘ Forwood's rexts, Ashford-court, White- 
chapel.” 

He scribbled the address down on his shirt 
enf. and then said,— 

‘ Your name, please ? ” 

She hesitated, and then answered,— 

“ Bylvia Paske.”’ 

** Which you will retain, I suppose ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“Just as you please, as long as you are 
jegally Sylvia Hyde. Paske! Surely I know 
the name!" 

“ T must go now,” she said hastily, 

“Wait a second or two. This is Friday, 
We can be married on next Friday at the 
nearest registry office to your diggings. Please 
find it out, and send mea line to the Janior 
Army and Navy, will you?” 

"Very well,” 

“T’ll meet you there at whatever hour you 
name,” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“And meanwhile you will want money. 
Here are five sovereigns, and a five-pound note. 
“ Lucky I had them. I won at whist at the 
clab yesterday. Afterwards, we will arrange 
ali details; and now I won't detain you any 


longer. Good-bye.” 
‘* Good-bye,” she said, and flitted away like 
& ghost. 


And so that shabby, emaciated female in the 
shawl and black skirt was the future Mrs, 
Roger Hyde! A pity his anole could not see 
her. In allying himself to such a scarecrow 
he felt that he was guilty of no disloyaity to 
the queen of his heart, his peerless enchant- 
ress, Marion Dering. 

Foolish young man. Had he but known the 
real truth, he had that hour made a splendid 
bargain ; and Marion Dering—passé, blasé, 
scheming. Sybarite, with her sham emotions, 
sham age, sham complexion, was not worthy to 
kneel down and black Sylvia Paske's broken, 
patched old shoes ! 


(To be continued.) 








THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER XL, 


“tT po not know how I should get along with- 
out you, Misa Saville," Nelly would deolare, 
weepingly, over and over again. ‘' You area 
veritable angel in the house; and, then too, 
your untiring devotion to my poor brother 
Ralph I shall not soon forget.” 

When they were seated by his bedside, they 
would have to listen for long hours to his 

3 of the beantifal love which had 
ightened his life fora time and was then 
suddenly lost to him. 

At such times Nelly always noticed that 
Miss Saville would tarn away weeping. 

Nelly secretly made up her mind to one 

- thing, and that was, when her brother re- 
covered she would quietly ask him why he did 
not marry Dora. She would tell him, too, 
that she knew that she cared for him. and 
how she wept over him during his illnezs, 
patiently tending him early and late with a 
devotion that waa heroic. 

She would have been pleased if Dora would 
but have made a confidante of her, but this 
she certainly showed no disposition to do. 
She would not speak of her past life ; even the 
slightest allasion to it brought a look of the 
deepest pain to her noble face. 

What could the secret be that lay hidden in 
her breast ? 

In a fortnight the crisis had passed, and the 

doctor gave forth the encouraging assurance 
shat be would live. 





‘©You owe your recovery to the untiring 
patience of your nurse, Miss Saville,’’ he 
added, laughingly. ‘‘ It is her you must thank 
instead of me.” 

When Ralph found himself alone with Dora 
he held out his hand feebly to her. 

“You have been a devoted and true friend 
to me, Dora,” heeaid. ‘ I—I appreciate it ; 
bat, oh, why did you not let me die ?—why 
did you let me straggle back to a life so 
a. desolate when death would have ended 
it all?” 

To Vesta those days wandering about the 
great city in search of work were the darkest 
hours of her life. After the fourth day of 
vain endeavour she went back to her friend 
more discouraged than ever. 

‘‘T am sorry I came to this great city,’”’ she 
said, with a sob. ‘‘ There seemed to be thou- 
sands of people walking the streets, and all in 
search of something to do to keep them from 
dire starvation, I could read it in their 
pinched, pale faces. Ob, what shall Ido, I 
wonder?’ and Vesta bowed her pretty head 
and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

‘‘ I willsend you with a letter to a large 
millinery establishment that I know of. I 
once rendered a most valaable service to the 
proprietor's wife, and I do not thiak she will 
reface to take you in if I particularly request 
it. You oconld find worse things to do than 
fashioning dainty bonnets."’ 

Vesta emiled faintly. 

‘‘T have always like trimming hats,’’ she 
said; and she thought of the pretty little 
flower and lace affairs which she used to 
twist up for herself, and which actaally looked 
tastier than the three-guinea Leghorns with 
their costly plames that were ordered for her, 

‘You wili take this to the lady in charge 
of the place—Madsms Vyse. She knows my 
influence with the firm and she will be sure 
to take youin. She will make a place for you 
if she has no vacancy.” 

‘You are more than good!’ murmured 
Vesta. 

“TI have only written a few words, but I 
think they will prove sufficient; and she read 
aloud the following : — 


‘6 My pgar MapamEe — 

“* This note will be handed you by Miss 
Vesta South, whom I desire to present to you. 
She is desirous of entering your employ ; and 
I may add, in conclasion, that any kindness 
you may show this young girl will be daly 
appreciated by me. 

(Signed) ‘¢ Anne Brake" 


** Will that answer?” she asked, holding it 
up for inspection. 

‘¢ Yes—and thank you very much!” mar. 
mured the girl, gratefully. 

Madame Vyse was more than pleased with 
the quiet manners and ladylike appearance of 
Vesta. She engaged her at once, and the 
salary agreed upon was considerably more 
than that given to beginners. 

‘‘I shall want you in the show-room, 
Misa South,” she said. “ You have jast such 
& face as will set off our dainty lace and rose- 
bud capotes this year. A customer, to see a 
hat on you, wonld be sure to take it at once.’’ 

Although thankfal that she had found a 
situation, it was not without a great sinking 
of the heart that Vesta followed the young 
girl whom madame had summoned to conduct 
her to the showroom, 

* Other girls are proud of earning their 
own living, why should not I be?" she 
thought, reproaching herself for her timidity. 

The room was thronged with fashionably 
attired ladies in their rustling silks and giit- 
tering diamonds as Vesta entered. 

It did not take long for Vesta to learn her 
duties, and her quiet, gracefal manner made 
friends for her among the workgirla as well as 
the customers. 

The day was nearly over when an event 
happened which Vesta never forgot antil her 
dying honr. 

Two young ladies had stepped into the show- 
room, and had requested to be shown hats. 





‘‘T want something very clegant,”’ said the 
younger and prettier of the two; “ the price 
is no object if it is only stylish.” 

The obsequious forewoman was only too 
pleased to bring out her latest designs, one of 
which rather pleased the ladies. 

‘* You shall eee it tried on one of ‘our pret- 
tiest young girls, then you can judge of the 
effect. Misa South,” she exclaimed, raising 
her voice, ‘‘ wiilyou step this way, please, and 
put on this hat?” 

One of the young ladies had started visibly 
when the name was called. 

Vesta advanced timidly, and as she did so 
her eyes fell upon the face of the younger lady, 
and a cry of dismay broke from her lips. 

‘* Clare !’”’ she gasped. 

Yes, i¢ was Clare, one of her old chums at 
Madame R»owland’s boarding-school, and the 
surprise Vesta experienced in seeing her 
almost took her breath away. 

Miss Vernon recognised her instantly. In 
some manner she had heard of Vesta’s great 
downfall, and that she had comeon to London 
to find something to do. 

Bat Vesta South the great heiressand Vesta 
South the milliner's apprentice were two very 
different persons in Miss Vernon's eyes. 

She looked for one moment into Vesta's 
face; then with a cold, hard, stony stare she 
drew her slender figare up to its fall height. 

‘* T beg your pardon,” she eaid, icily, ** you 
have the advantage of me. I was not aware 
that I had any acquaintances among the Lon- 
don shopgirls. You are evidently mistaken,” 
aod with a proud gesture she turned and swept 
with & haughty tread fromthe grand show: 
rooms, her head erect, her eyes blazing, and 
with a scornfal sneer on her red lips. 

‘« The idea of a shopgirl claiming acquaint- 
ance with me!’ she exclaimed to her com- 
panion, loud enough for every one to hear as 
she walked along. ‘' I—I shall never come into 
this place again as long as I live!” 

‘* Qa, dear! oh, dear! why did you claim 
to know the lady, Miss South?” cried the 
forewoman, coming quickly forward. ‘ Ma- 
dame Vyse will be so very, very angry. 
That was Miss: Vernon, one of the wealthiest 
young ladies we have on our books. Why, she 
pays us fabolous prices for hataif they happen 
to please. Dear, dear! I wouldn’t have had 
it occar for anything!” 

Poor Vesta—poor hapless girl! how tha 
bars of sunlight from the long stained wia- 
dows and the score or moreof elegantly- 
dressed ladies grouped here and there seemed 
to whirl around her! Tne hum of suppressed 
laughter fell like demoniac shrieks on her 


ears. 

She could see the p2ople about her gazing 
at her with scorn and contempt. Vesta sank 
down into the nearest seat and great tears 
gathered in her dark eyes, and feil like rain 
down her pale cheeks. All the brightness 
seemed stricken from her face in one short 
moment, as a cruel blast of lightning blasts « 
tender blossom. 

At that moment a message came for her 
that Madame Vyse wished to see her in her 
private office without delay. 

Three or four of the girls crowded about 
Vesta, pityingly. 

‘* We are all so sorry for you, Miss South. 
Ot course she has made a complaint at the 
office, and the result is you will be discharged. 
Miss Clare Vernon is haughty to a faalt. 
She might be gracious enough with one of us 
In here, but let one of us so much as look at 
her in the street and she will stare at us with 
& glance that would fairly freeze the marrow 
in our bones. There's lots of ’em that comes 
here that's the same way.” 

“* We—we—were schoolmates together only 
one short year ago—schoolmates and chums, "’ 
sobbed Vesta, rising slowly from her chuir to 
answer Madame Vyse's summons. 

‘That does not matter,”’ returned one of 
the girls. ‘“*No doubt you were in bester 
circumstances then, People never care, or 
never take the trouble to ask who you were, 
bat they only look at what you are at present, 
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and measure you, and their acquaintance 
with you, by that." 

Vesta walked slowly to the office. 

Madame Vyse was seated in deep medita- 
tion in her large leather office-chair before her 
desk, with her head resting on one hand. 

She looked up as Vesta entered. 

“ 8it down, Miss South,” she said, indica- 
ting a chair in close proximity. ‘I want to 
talk with you." 

Vesta complied. 

* T have jast heard of your attempted fami- 
liatity with one of my patrons. You erred 
gravely, and lost me a valuable customer. 
Bat it ie not of this that i wish to speak to 
you. First, les me know how long you have 
known my friend, Mrs. Blake?” 

Vesta looked at her in puzzling wonder. 

‘*How long?" she repeated in bewilder- 
ment. ‘' Why, a very short time, madame.” 

“How did you come to know her?” 
Madame Vyse, asked pointedly. 

“TI met her through the goodness of heart 
of her son—the young gentleman in the 
ticket or telegraph cflice at the station,” mur- 
mured Vesia, 

* Will you explain your words more fally ?” 
asked madame, more severely. ‘' You made 
her acquaintance through her son, I under- 
stand you to say?” 

“Yas, madame," faltered Vesta, greatly 
wondering 6 the drift of all this questioning. 

“I should like to ask—although is is 
entirely at your option as to whether you 
will anawer aor not, still I feel it my duty to 
probe this sffsir to the very bottom if pos- 
sible, therefore I ask: What are you to Mrs. 
Blake's con?” 

It was now Vesta’s turn to'lock bewildered. 

“TI really do not underatand you, mademe,” 
answered the girl, raising her lovely, dark, 
mystified eyes to the madame’s stern face 
with simple dignity, “Iam nothing to Mrs. 
Blake's son, nor heave I ever been," ehe 
answered, 

“* May I ask how you became acquainted 
with the young man?” 

“Gertainly,”’ responded Veata. ‘I fainted 
in the dep6), and when I recovered I found 
him supporting my head. He took me to his 
home, and his mother received me kindly.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me deliberately that 
the young man took an entire stranger, to 
whom he had rendered but a slight ordinary 
service, to his home, and that his mother was 
satisfied with that version of an explanation?” 

‘“* He could give no other one, madame," re- 
sponded Vesta. 

“Probably that was the beat one,” returned 
Madame Vyse, dryly. ‘‘And according to 
your story, I surmise that Mrs. Blake, who 
gave you a letter here, knows absolutely 
nothing of you or your psst history, and has 
known you but a few days?” 

** You are entirely correct in your surmise, 
madame," replied Vesta, huakily. 


OHAPTER XLI. 


‘Tren I can but say that she has acted 
most impradently in this matter," said 
madame, slowly. ‘' I shali write.anote to her, 
telling her so,"’ 

Vesta sprung to her feet, her face deathly 
white. She had just begun to realise the drift 
of-her companion’s remarks. 

‘'Madame Vyse,;"' she cried, sharply, “ what 
do you—what oan you mean? Sarely you do 
not dare bring anything against me? Heaven 
would never find pardon for you if you did.” 

“Softly, eoftly, Mies South,” said madame. 
“ Pray do not get excited while you are in my 
private office, I never permit it. Speaking 
of bringing anything against you I simply 
say. How can you refute the charges concern- 
ing you contained in this note handed mea 
few moments since?’ and as she uttered the 
words she drew from one of the compartments 
of her desk a little three-cornered note—just 
such @ one as Vesta had seen everyone receive 
to whom she had ever applied for work. 
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Medame smoothed it ont slowly,and then 
in a hard, cold voice she read aloud the 
following : 


‘*My prar Mapame Vyse,—An anonymous 
note is certainly an popleasant communication 
to receive, bat'in some cases the end justifies 
the means. You have employed this day, as 
I understand, a young woman—or girl rather 


. —of very beautiful personal appearance, and 


it is of her I wish to write you warningly. 
You have a profitable business, patronised by 
the clite of the great metropolis, therefore I 
should say that it behoves you to know well 
who you -havein youremploy, You owe it to 
your patrons and tothe other young women 
in your establishment to look well into the 
characters of those you place in positions of 
trust and respect. The girl, Vesta Soanth, 
passed haif of the night of Jane 27th in a call 
in the -— police office. She cannot deny 
this. I need say no more—a word to the 
wise is sufficient. I add in conclagion I am 
one of your patrons, but I decline to be 
brought in contact, even in a business way, 
with a young woman over whose fair name 
there hovers so black a cloud. 
“\* A Lover or Honovr,’” 


Vesta had turned pale as she would ever he 
in death as she listened. Her breath came in 
short, quick gasps, and it seemed to her shat 
she was dying, 

« Madame Vyse turned slowly and looked at 
er. 

“You have heard the note,” she said. 
“Now the question is. Can you deny this 
charge brought againat you?” 

‘*How can I when it is perfeotly true, 
madame?” wailed the unhappy girl, 
wretchedly. ‘‘ Bnt, oh! believe me, it was 
brought about by the most cruel mistakes.” 

‘‘I do not care to listen to the whys or! 
wherefores of the case. You admit thei 
charge, therefore there is no reason to.argue 
the question. I must tell you that this 
knowledge forces me to a very unpleasant 
duty, Miss South, and that is to dispense 
with your services at once, You have been 
with us the better part of a day, [ will 
settle with you for that length of time.” 

And as she spokeshe handed ont new half- 
crown to Vesta, The girl drew baok. 

“I--I would rather die than touch one 
penny ofyour money after the terrible agcuga- 
tion that jhas been brought againat me, and 
which you believe. It would barn my 
fingers.” 

“If you stand in need.of it, is would at least 
pay your tram fare.” 

Those words brought Vesta to a sense how 
badly she reaily needed the money, but she 
woold not take it. 

She turned and, like a wounded bird, 
flattered ont of madame’s presence and out 
into the sunlit streets. 

The first person she saw walking very 
leisurely past was James Bruoe. 

‘Why, Vesta !—Miss South!” he oried, in 
appatent surprise, ‘ Is this really you?” 

“Yes,” murmured the gisl, ina choking 
voice, “it ia I; and oh! I am go vory 
wretched.” 

“What is the cause of if?’ he asked, ina 
feigned astonishment, ashe looked at her. 

Veata’'s lips began to quiver. 

* Battling with the world is harder than I 
ever dreamed of,’’ she faltered, in broken 
gasps. . 

“It is your own fault, my dear Miss 
South,” he responded. ‘You know the road 
to wealth, to every luxury that money can buy, 
and my adoring love to crown it-all,”’ 

“You mean all that would be mine if I 
married you?” she asked, very slowly. 

“ Yes,”” he responded. 

‘Then I have only to say that which Ihave 
told you so often before: I will never marry 
you!” 

‘‘Am I repulsive to you?” he asked, 


quickly, and in a very harsh voice, 


‘* No—not that; but—”’ 
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‘Do you Ieve anyone else?” he asked in 
}the next brea‘ h. 

‘Iwill not decsive.you, Mr, Bruce. I do 
‘love somebody else,’ she faltered, ‘‘ but fate 
Bi ." 

Her answer angered him so horribly that it 
frightened her. He lost all conirol of his 
‘temper at once. 

‘You shall marry me even if there werea 
hundred lovers .in the field 1 I would win yon, 
or slay you before their very eyes!” he cried 
fiercely. ‘Ifyou cannot be coaxed into my 
arma, you shall be driveninto them:’’ 

As he spoke a sudden conviction came to 
her—James Bruce and no one else was the 
writer of the three.cornered notes which con- 
fronted her,at every tarn. 

She.eccused him of it straightway, and the 
accusation was so sudden it quite took him hy 
surprise, and threw him off his guard. r 

“You see how effective they have been in 
the past,” heocried; “cand they will mest you. 
and face you wherever you turn,” he cried, 
exultantly. ‘'I-warned you once that no 
power on earth would cause me to give up the 
thought of winning you. I think I havemade 
that fac patent to you by this time.” 

“I would kill myself by my own hand 
rather than wed you!” sho ozied. 

‘“‘ You are brought to bay; but you are not 
conquered yet,” returned Bruce. ‘Bat that 
is only a question of time.” 

Vesta passed him by ashaughtilyss a young 
queen might have done, leaving him standing 
there staring after her. 

“It seems almost as easy to move & 
mountain as to bring that girl to my feet,’ he 
mattered. 

He hastily wv orn & coupé, re 

“Do you see that young woman in grey 
dress walking ahead there?’ he aaked, 


quickly. ae 

The cabman looked in the direation indi- 
cated, and nodded. 7 

“I want you to keep her in sight,” he said, 
jumping into the vehiole. 

That was certainly a mosi easy matter to 
accomplish, for the young girl’s feat travelled 
pitifully slow—too slow, in fact, for even the 
walking gait of the cabman’s hore. 

As Vesta walked along she was turning over 
in her own mind where she should go. 

She could not return to Mrs, West's, for 
Madame Vyse's note would arrive there bafore 
her, and that moat hospitable dogr would not 
be open to her. Ah! where should she go? 


‘© Oh, it was pitifal! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none!" 


She wondered vaguely if any other young 
girls in the whole world bad ever found shem- 
selves in such a predicament, and what they 
had done; and in this, hor darkeat hour, her 
thonghta reverted to Ralph Stoddart, whom 
she believed to be Mies: Grakam’a:lover, 

His words rang in her ears,-— 

“If youareever in trouble send for me, and 
I will come to you, eventhough J shonld heat 
at. the other end of thesworld.” : 

Her lips trembled, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ His friendship would be aa fickle as his 
love,” she told herself. “It wea wellenough 
to woo the supposed heiress to balf.a million 
of money, but would he even deign to nosice 
the girl whom fate had deerced -shou!d toil for 
her daily bread?” , 

Vesta thought not, and so banished the 
wild impulse to send to him to the address he. 
had given her, and which he said wonld be 
sure to reach him, no matter where he was. 

Had she followed that impulse, ah! reader, 
what a different story we should have to 
chronicle ! 


Heaven never intended, and in following it we 
oall it fate. 

Where should she go? Where should she 
turn her steps? Straight ahead of her ahe 
saw the green, cool, shady park, and turned 





her steps mechanically towards it, 


Too often our feet strike into paths that 
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and then the sunshine 


seared; 
to suddenly die ont from the blue sky overhead, 


and plunge the,,world into darkness; there 
seemed to be a great rush of biood to her 
heart.and brain; then the oppressive gloom 
closed in clasely ahont her, 

She put out her hand gropingty, and then 
swayed to and fro for an instant, and ber feet 
would no longer eupport her. Sne sunk to 
the pavement face downward, 

‘Look there, sir!’’ called the river, 
hurriedly, from hiabox. ‘The giri has fallen 
down in a swoon just as she eutered the 
park |” 

* Capital!” cried Bence, striking his hands 
gleefully together. ‘Things couldao’t have 
been more advantagsous if I bad ordered 
them! Stop the cab quickly, before any one 
has time to notica what has occarred, aad 
bring her into the cab. I will double the price 
I offered yon if yon are so quick adout it that 
no one sees you.” 

“Til earn the, money, sir, never, fear!” 
laughed the man,as he sprang nimbly from 
his box, 

One instant more and he was hending aver 
the inanimate foxm of poor Vesta. 

He raised her in his strong arms with as 
little difficulty as ba woyld have experienced 
in handling a child, and placed her beside 
Bruce in tke cab, 

‘‘Now dive with lightning-like speed to 
— !" he gaid, hurriedly, 


OHAPTER XLII. 


‘Drive as you have never driven in all 
your.life before,” commanded Bruce, “it yon 
would make that fee!” 

The cabman’s horse almost flew over the 
stones, striking at length into a narrow strip 
of road that led by the.river's edge, 

“ This is the old river way,” he said, draw- 
ing rein for a moment to explain; “it ia the 
nearest way there, sir, I haye been there 
before.”’ 

“Very well!" exclaimed Bruse; “ but 
don’t stop to talk. Get, there ag quickly as 
you can!” 

Again the man touched his horse with the 
whip and the animal, renewed his flying-pace, 
and soon the great city was lyiag far behind 
them, 

Bruce held the slight limp figura of Vesta 
close in his arms, looking intently down into 
the marble-white face. 

‘I vowed that I would win you for- my own, 
and I haxe kept my vow, my fair Vestal’ he 
muttered, ‘You might straggle, bat you 
would be like a helplesg bird in a cage. You 
could not escape the net I wonld . i for 
you. You have saved me a world of difficulty 
by your very timely swoon and its long dura- 
tion.” 

Bat when it lasted over an, hour Brace 
became terrified. 

He poared brandy down her. throat from a 
small flask he always oarried about him, and 
rubbed briskly the little cold hands; bat the, 
dark eyes did not open, nor even the faintest 
colour creep into the white cheeks, not even 
wher he had reached his destination. 

This proved to be a gloomy stone structure, 
reached by a circuitous path through a 
labyrinth of trees. In respanaeto bis hurried 
tap an old‘woman came to the door, starting 
— when she saw who stood on the thres- 

te) . 

“Lord! Master James!” she gasped. 
‘Where did yon drop fcom? You of all peopte 
in the world! Who ia this young girl you 
have here?” and sha looked suspiciously into 
his face with her kean blagk eyes. 

“Do you imagins if is some ons whom I 
have—abduoted ?"” he asked, banteringly and 
nonchalantly. 

** You're none too good to do it,” mnttered 
the old woman, under her breath; bat aloud 
she answered, “Oh, of course uot, Master 
Jamer. Here, lay her down on thia eettee and 


a 


‘| Wil ran for reatoratives at.once.” But before 


|tnrn my love to hatred. It would be a fatal 





am 





she returned Vesta opened her eyer. 

‘Where am I?” she murmured, faintly, 
and af that instant her gaze encountered 
Bruce, who was. standing at the opposite end 
of the small dark room, leaning gracefally 
againsé, the mantel. 

She sprang to, the door with a. terrified ory. 


Qh, Heaven! How came she here, and with! f 


James Bruce? waa the terrifying thought that 
rashed through her brain. 

He seemed to divine it, for he explained 
qnickly,— 

“ You.swooned in the street, if you remem. 
ber. Icame. along after you just in time to 
piokyou up, Ihad, yon. removedhere, This! 
ie my and here you will remain uniil | 
you consent, to go ont of these doors a3 my} 
wite, if it takes for ever |” | 

‘* You haye run away with ma!” screamed 
the, git], in terrox. ‘I oommand you to open 
those doors, and set me free atonce! The 
whole world shall know of this infamous out- 
rage!” she panted. 

* You should have concluded your remark 
with the words—that is, if Iam permitted to 
get back to the world to tell is—which I very 
much doubt by the present outlook, my dear 
Vesta,” he said, 

‘ Weak aa she, was. Vesta struggled to her 
eet. 

“Open that door at onee!” she oried. 
. Kaan, me here a moment longer af your 
peril! 

He still looked at. her, with that provoking 
smile on his.insolent, handsome. face. 

“* Have you.ever heard of the atory of the 
little grey mouse thas confronted a_ lion, 
demanding half of his rations?’ exelaimed 
Benea, with alangh. ‘ Well, yeu remind me 
of the little imperious grey monuse—not. a 

acetal simile—still the stery, was charmingly 
interesting, like your-own,swaet celf,’’ 

Vesta burst into a fit of violent weeping. 

‘A woman’s armour. of defence,’’ he said, 
eyeing her calmly. 

“ You can not—yon surely do no} mean to 
foros me to marry you, Mr. Bruce?” she oried 
out in agony, 

“That is just_it; I cannot force you to 
marry me, or you would have been mine long 
ago. Therefore, I take, the only course left 
me to. win you, and that ia to force you to 
remain here until you consent to marry me.” 

“And that will be—never!” she flashed 
— with a touch of the wilfalnesa of other 

ays. 

“Then yon shall never go free,” ha declared, 
with a cerfain vehemence in his voica that 
warned her that he would keep hia word. 
“You will remain for ever within the four 
walla of this house—or the grounds. surround- 
ing it. No one ia searching for you,” he con- 
tiaued. ‘‘ No one would miss you though you 
i half a century. Oan you realise 
t a ” 

Vesta did realise the truth of those. words 
bat too well. 

“T often wonder why women will be so 
foolish as to fly in the face of their fata,’ he 
went on musingly. ‘I do not like to try 
harsh meseurea with you, unless you force me 
to do s0,”” he went on. ‘ How much easier it 
would be to,marry me at once, and nos only 
end this. bitter sixife between us, but enjoy 
hereafter the happy life I could give you. You 
could ga wherever your fancy willed, axd I 
who love you s90 madly wonld be your veri 
table slave. You.would never know a wish 
unfulfilled,”’ 

“‘ And be most miserably unhappy becanse 
I was forced to endure the presence of a man 
who is already loathed by me beyond words to 
exprese.” 

“You pnt it very strongly,” ssid Bruce, 
bitterly, ‘Take care, Vesta, that you do not 


hour for you if you did that. 
sesm to realise this.” 

“It is a matter of very litile mament to 
me,” responded the girl, scornfally. ‘ Your 


Bas you do nos 





love or your hatred is of no consideration to 


me, You have no right to detain me here 
against my will. Oh, I will make you suffer 
for this, never fear!" 

The indominable spitit she displayed was a 
stimulant to, his mad passion for her. ..He 
came near her and attempted to take her 
hsnd. She drew back, and with the rapidity 
of lightning dealt him a stinging blow in the 
Ca. : Pa 
She was not quite an angel. She had a 
temper all, her own; bat he liked her all the 
better for it. He wanted her more than he 
had ever wanted anything in his satiated life 
before, and he gloried in the knowledge that 
she was so completely in his power, ; 

‘Oh, if Heaven wonld but send me a 
friend!” sobbed Vesta, burying her face in 
her hands. 

That appesl was not in vain. Heaven had 
sent her a true friend, although she knew it 
not, and that friond was Ned Blake. 


(To be continued.) 


A POOR BARGAIN. 
—-o— 


Tue evening after the party. What an 
impression of “confasion worse confounded ” 
accompanies the words ! 

Mr. Hastings had eaten a half-cold broak- 
fast, served by a sleepy maid at an uncovered 
table, and hurried off to his business, 

The drawing-room floor was still covered 
with stray knots of ribbon, withered rosebuds, 
hairpins and slipper-rosettes ; the closed din- 
ing-room door concealed the relics of the late 
supper, which, by a thrifty bargain driven by 
Mrs. Hastings, were to be “taken back” ag 
far as practicable by the confectioner, 

The glittering barley-sugar castle which 
decorated the centre of tie table had bean on 
its third evening. The pair of macaroon 
pyramids at either end were a week old, and, 
with their deligats tips of frosted sugar, had 
been much admired by M. Verinet’s various 
customers ; and the picce de resistance of candid 
fruit at the lefé would have been perfect if 
Jack Bright, the artist, had not been thought- 
less enough to take a glistaning apricot from 
its side for Miss Ellis’s supper plate, thereby 
causing &® collapse of the entixe structure, ag 
well as much thoughtless mirth to the young 
people, 

“Of course,” eighed Mre. Hastings, 
‘* Verinet will charge me for the entire pieca, 
although his people conld easily build it up 
again. He always takes advantage of one! 
And no matter what you girla say, [mever will 
ask young Bright to one of my evenings again. 
The officions brutes! Why couldn't he have 
left things to the waitcra? They had orders 
to les the fancy pieces alono. Was there 
nothing good enough for Bertha Ellis without 
roining the fruit piece?" 

Poor Mrs. Hastings! For her all the 
pleasures of social life were blightad by the 
financial difficnlties associated therewith. 

There were three horizontal wrinkles on her 
forehead, and one perpendicular line between 
her handsome black brows, a3 she sat in the 
breakfast-room, drinking coffee and thinking 
how tired she was, end how much labour 
would be necessary b.fure the house could 
once more bs restored to its accustomed 
order. 

‘‘ Mary,” she said, sharply, to the slipshod 
servant, ‘call the young ladies again, It's 
past eleven, This indolenca oun’s be toler- 
ated,” 

Ella Hastings cams in presently—a tall, 
willowy girl, with brilliant black eyes and a 
complexion which was rose-bright even a day 
after a party. 

Her pink cashmere wrapper trailed on the 
ground behind her, and her loxorisni black 
hair was fastened up with a carved shell pin. 

“Milly will bs down presently, Aunt 
Sarah,” said she. ‘ What do you suppose she 
is doing?” 
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“ Lying in bed, probably—keeping the whole ' 
house awaiting her pleasure,” said Mra H-st- 
ings, pettishly, 

Wrong!" cried Elia, gaily. ‘‘She’s sell- | 


ing her last night's bouquets to a little flower- | 
girl for half-a-crown. The idea! and they 


must have cost two guineas 








rosea that he had, the day before, sent to her 
sister by the hand of a epecial messenger. 

His brow was overosst ; hizeyes were fall of 
sombre meaninp. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Ella!" he said. ‘I 
am to underatand that your sister is not yet 


: visible? She has not brushed the cobwebs 


“ A very sensible thing. I'm sure,’ said Mrs. | ont of her eyes? I heard hersay eo. Here is 


Hastings, 


getting money out of your uncle——” 

**Money, money—always money!" broke 
out Elia, with an impatient shrag of the 
shoulders, ‘I’m tired of the vary word!”’ 

“That may bo,” raid Mrs. Hastings; “ but 
your uncle says there must be a atop to this 
aortof thing. His means won't stand it any 
longer, and at the end of this season you have 
got to get a situation as governess somewhere, 
and Milly must go into a store,” 

Ella uttered a groan of dismay. 

‘* Does be really mean it?” said she. 

‘‘He really means it this time,’ nodded 
Mrs. Hastings, the perpendicular line em- 
phasieing itself more than ever. ‘And I'm 
eure I can’t see why it is that two handsome 
girls like you and Milly baven't got engayed 


long before this, I am sure Mr. Mercer seema ' 


taken with you Can’t you manage to bring 
him to the proposing point?” 


Ella leaned her chin on one hand and looked ! 


gravely at her aunt. 
‘* When I was a girl in the old house by the 
eaa,”’ said she, ‘I ased to read of true loveand 


chivalry, Is there no such thing lefé in tha ' 


world? Js it all maravering and msnaging, 
like a game of chess, or a fox hunt? Oh, yea, 
I could bring Mr. Mercer to the proposing 
point, but I’m not sure that I want him, after 


he puffs when he waltzes!" 
Mies Sentiment!" 


“Not I,” said Ella, “ I've got every one of 
them put in water—the dear, sweet-soented 


things !—and I shall keep them until they fall ' 
to pieces. I'd assoon sell you, Aunt Sarah!” , 


** Whatare youtalkingabout—the bouquet: ? ’ 
said Milly Hastings, sweeping in like a blonde 
princess on a large rcale, her yellow hair mat- 


ing @® sort of sunebine in the room, her blus ' 


eyes glittering. ‘Oh, I've made such a good 
bargain this morning! It's equal to a pair of 
those lovely chocolat coloured Suede gloves for 
me. The roses were extra ohoice in R-x 
Vivian's bouqaet, so I made the girl give me 
three-and-sixpence. Good-morning, auntie, 
darling ; you look as if you bad been boiled!” 

‘* And,” oried Ella, wrathfally, ‘ you pro- 


mised poor young Vivian to keep those flowers | 


forever! I heard you!” 

Milly laughed. 

“There are some promises made only to be 
broken,” said she. ‘On. I know lots of girls 
who always eell their ball flowers! This 
little vender gets what is called ‘ second price’ 
for them among people who are fond of flowers, 
but can’t afford to pay floriats’ rates. One 
must economise.”’ 

Mrs. Hastings nodded approval of this 


centiment. Ella looked gravely at her sister, | 


wondering what it was that young Vivian 


could see in that shallow nature, that examber.- , 


ance of rosy smiles and tangled yellow hair, to 
captivate him thus. 

A ring at the door-bell was heard; a voice 
inquiring for Mies Hastings followed. Milly 
started up in a panic. 

‘** Thers heis now!" she cried out. * What 
poseesses him to call so early—before one 
has fairly brushed the cobwebs out of one's 
eyes? Tell him I'm not up yet. Go down 
and see him, Ella, there's & darling. Make 
any excuse yon can."’ 

*T shan’t tell any falsehoods about it,” 
said Ella, unwittingly. 


“Tell what you please, only go!" cried | 


Milly, giving ber sister s pusb. 

In the disorders of the sitting-room stood 
Mr. Vivian, with a bouquet in his hand, and 
to her dismay Ella Hastings recognised the 


‘ Half-a.crown is half-a-crown, | the bouquet she honoured me by carrying last 
and if you only knew the difficulty I have in ' 


night. I meta little girl in the street who 
had it, with some others, in a basket. She 
raid she had purchased them at second-hand. 
To me it seemed scarcely possible that a young 
lady could sell such things. I had been foolish 
enongbh to credit come assertions that she 
made to me last night about keeping them 
come little time, for the sake of the donor!" 

El'a was silent; the colour that went and 
came on her check was most eloquent, how- 
ever. 

“T¢ was, perhaps, a lucky thing that I 
chanced to meet the flower girl,’”’ went on Mr. 
Viviar. “ Your sister scarcely took the notice 
of my rcses that I had expected. See!” 

He parted the still bright and fragrant bude, 
and from beneath their petals took out a smal, 
flat box and a note. 

“Or,” he added, ‘she would have found 
there! I wish you s good-morning, Misa 
| Hastings!” 

And Mr. Rex Vivian departed, leaving the 
roses on the table. 

Mies Milly Hastings was nearly frantic 
when she heard the story of the mute message 
which had never delivered itself. 

“In was an engagement ring, of course,” 
said she, “and a declaration of marriage! 
Oh, what have I done? I must see him and 


r | have an explanation at once!" 
be is brought. He's fat—and he’s forty—and ' 


Bat Mr. Vivian resolately avoided any such 


| explanation. Miss Hastings’ mercantile trans- 
‘*Noneence!"’ cried Mrs. Hastings. “I'll | 


wager that you don’t sell; your ball bouquets, | 


action had thoroughly disenchanted him, 

The season ended without any visible 
advantage to Mr. Hastings’ two handsome 
nieces, and the old gentleman positively 
declined longer to assume the expense of their 
maintenance. 

Uawillingly enongh, Milly took a situation 
as companion to a capricious rich lady who 
was going to Germany, and Ella became a 
teacher in @ large private school. 

She would have preferred the German trip 
herself, bat Milly had a smiling, selfich way 
of always appropriating the cream of life and 
shouldering her younger sister aside—eo Ella 
took what the brilliant blonde lefs, and made 
the best of it. 

Bat one evening Mrs. Floyd ‘‘ reseived her 
friends "’ with a little musio a little lemonade, 
and a good deal of conversation—and it 
chanced that one of the pupils was a young 
cousin of Rex Vivian's. 

He met Miss Hastings with a little surprise 
in his face, 

“T thought you had left town ?” said he. 

“No,” said Elle, feeling herself blash like a 
poppy. ‘ That wae Milly.” 

* You have tried all the evening to avoid 
me,” said he, quietly. 

“*I—I thought it wouldn't be pleasant for 
you to meet me!” stammered the poor girl. 

‘*On the contrary,” said he, ‘it is exveed- 
ingly pleasant. You do not know how often I 
have thought of you."’ 
| Milly will be glad to hear——” 
| “Not of Miss Milly—of you! Ella,” he 

added, ‘there are times when a man makes 
serious mistakes. I made one when I fancied 
that I liked your sister better than I did you. 

Your face has baunted me of late, with its sad 

sweetness. May I come sometimes and see 

you here? I am sure Mre. Floyd will not 
object.” 

‘*If—you—choose!" faltered Ella, her 
heart flastering behind its blue silk bodice like 
@ newly-oaged bird. 

| And when Milly Hastings came back from 
Germany, having thrown up her position with 
the capricious rich lady in a fit of temper, she 
found her sister engaged to Rex Vivian. 

‘* And the lovely solitaire ring she wears,” 
cried the indignant blonde, ‘‘is the very one 





that was hidden ia the bunch of roses that 
night! The very one that came so near being 
mine! "’ 

Miss Hastings was right. It was the self- 
same diamond ! . 

She had let her opportunity go by, and there 
are some opportunities that mever come 
twice. 





HER MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


—0:— 


“T wounpn’t have believed it of you, Grace,” 
aaid Mrs. Fox, plaintively. ‘‘ No, I wouldn't, 
not unless Ann Hyde, the dressmaker, had 
told me; and Aon, she never told a lis no 
more than Washington did.” 3 

“Why, mother, what are you talking 
about?” questioned Mra. Richard Fox, un- 
tying the elder lady’s bonvet.strings and 
relieving her of a basket, a black silk bag, & 
waterproof cloak, and an umbrella. 

“And I've come to see if it’s true,” added 
the old lady. 

“If what's true, mother?” 

‘That you said you wished there wasn't 
no such person as m—me!” faltered Mrs. 
Fox. 

“Mother, you know I never could have said 
such a thing,” cried out Grace, 

‘Well, is wasn’t exactly that. Bat Ann 
Hyde, she heard you say you wished there 
wasn't such a thing as a mother-in-law.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Grace, with a hysterical little 
laugh, ‘I plead guilty. I did say that. Bat 
oh, mother! ip was under such strong pro- 
vocation, and I never meant you. How 
could I, when you have always—always been 
80 good to me!” ; 

“I knew it couldn’t be true,” said Mrs, 
Fox, seating herself in the easiest rooking- 
chair and nodding her cap-strings comfort- 
ably. ‘ Bat how came you to make that 
ex-tra.or-dinary speesh, Grace, about mothers- 
in-law in general?” A 

“1 was Dick,” said the young wife. 
‘* He was so aggravating! ” 

‘Richard always was aggravating,” said 
Mrs. Fox, stirring the cup of tea that Grace 
had brought her, “And what wasit about 
now? The breakfast cakes ?” 

‘‘Oh, you remember about the breakfast 
cakes, don’t you?” said Grace, with merry 
mischief sparkling in her eyes. ‘No, it 
wasn’t the breakfast cakes this time; it wa3 
the shirts.” 

‘* The shirts!" 

“ Well, you know he said it was such a 
wastefal, extravagant proceeding to buy shirta 
ready made,” explained Grace. ‘He said 
the linen was poor, and the work regular slop- 
shop style, and he declared you always used 
to make his shirts at home, every stitch, 
before he was marzied.” : 

“Bo I did,” acknowledged Mrs, Fox, with 
@ groan. ‘“ But that was in the olden times, 
before you could buy such a good article as 
they have now.” 

‘Yes, but Dick don’t make any allowance 
for difference in times and customs,” sighed 
Grace. ‘‘He wanted home-made shirts, and 
home-made shirts he would have !"’ 

“ An you made ’em ?” 

* Yes, I made them.” , 

“You were a great goose,” refleotively 
spoke Mrs. Fox. 

“ And—and Dick swore dreadfully the first 
one he pat on!” 

‘‘T don’t in the least doubt it.” 

‘* Andhe said they set like meal. bags, and 
that they twisted his neck around as if he had 
jast been banged, and grasped him on the 
shoulders like a policeman! Oh, I can’t tell 
you what he didn’t say!” 

“« Bless me!" say Mrs. Fox. 

‘tHe told me his mother’s shirts set like a 
glove, and fitted him perfectly—and why 
coaldn’t I turn out a shirt like those? And it 
was then, mother dear "’ (suddenly flinging her 
arms around the old lady's plump, comfortable 
neck), “ that I lost my head, and told him I 
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sewing-room, altering my dolman, and I 
suppose she must have heard me,” 

‘ Don’t mind it, my dear,” said Mrs. Fox. 

“No, I won't,” protested Grace. ‘Bat, oh, 
those shirts! I have been ripping them apart 
and sewing them together again, and rounding 
off a gusset here and taking in a plait there, 
until I’ve got so that I dream of 'em at 
night; and the more I try ‘em on, the worse 
they fit, and the more unreasonable Tom 
becomes. ‘ My mother never made such work 
of it as this!’"’ says he, 

‘Richard forgets,” 
serenely. 

‘* And I am sure if things go on like this,” 
added Grace, pushing her short brown curls 
off her pam oll * it'll end in @ separation on 
account of ‘ incompatibility of temper.’ ” 

‘‘ No, it won't dear,” said the mother-in-law. 
‘‘ Here, get me the pattern and some shirting, 
and & pair of scissors.” 

‘‘ What are you going to do, mother?” 
eagerly questioned Grace. 

‘I'm going to make Dick a shirt. But don’t 
you tell him, Grace. We'll see whether it's 
Dick or the pattern that has altered.” 

Once more the mischievous light came into 
Grace's bright blue eyes. 

“I wishall the world was mothers-in-law,” 
she cried, gleefully. ‘‘Why—why didn’t, I 
think of this before ?” 

“One can’t think of everything, child,” said 
Mrs. Fox, consolingly. 

Richard Fox welcomed his mother cordially 
when he came home from business. 

‘I'm so glad you've come,” said he. ‘* We 
can have some of the nice old-fashioned dishes 
now. Grace don't seem to get the hang of 
them, although she has always had your book 
of recipes to guide her.” 

“Grace is a great deal better cook than 
ever I pretended to be,” said Mrs. Fox. 
“They have patent egg-beaters and cream- 
whippers and raisin-seeders and all that sort of 
thing now that they didn’t have in my day. 
I never tasted nicer bread than Grace makes, 
and these tornovers are jast delicious !’’ 

‘' You're just saying that to encourage her,” 
said Mr. Fox, with an inoredulous emile. 
‘* Things will ran smooth now you've come ; 
that's one comfort.” 

‘ Oh, I shouldn't think of interfering in 
Grace's kitchen,” said the old lady. 

‘* Please do, mother,” coared the wife, not 
without a certain quiver in her lip. ‘ Do let 
Dick have @ reminiscence of the old days 
while you are here.” 

‘* Well, jast as you children say,’’ conceded 
the mother-in-law, good-humonredly. 

She remained a week at her son’s house, 
during which period of time Dick was all 
exaltant complacency. 

‘‘ Thie,” said he, “ is something like living. 
I feel myself a boy again when I taste these 
apple fritters,” 

‘They’re not bad,” said Grace, who bad 
made them with her own skilfal hands. And 
she helped herself to a little of the sauce. 

“And why don’t you learn my mother’s 
koack of making such pie-crust as this?” 
demanded Dick. ‘'There is no dyspepsia 
here |!” 

‘' I’m glad your pleased,” said Grace, with 
@ guilty glance at her mother-in-law. 

‘Oh, by the way, Dick, the last of the set 
of shirts is finished now. Will you put it on 
to-morrow ?'” 

“I suppose so,” ungraciously uttered Dick. 
‘*' Will set like fury, I daresay, like the reat of 
them!” 

“ You might at least give it a trial.” 

‘Didn't I say I would?” still more 
ungraciously. ‘ Those shirts will be the death 
of me yet,” he added turning to his mother 
with a groan, while Grace sat steadily observ- 
ing the pattern of the table. cloth. 

The breakfast was smoking on the table 
next morning when Mr. Fox came into the 
room, twisting himself as if he were practis- 
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** Don’t it fit, Dick?” she questioned. 

“ Fit! Just look at it, will you?” he re- 
torted. “Fit! Hangs like a window-curtain 
around my neck—pinches my wrists like a pair 
of handcoffs! I feel as if I were in a strait- 
jacket "— writhering impatiently to and fro. 
‘‘Oh, I might have known it beforehand— 
you haven't an idea what the word fis means. 
I wish, mother, you could teach this wife of 
mine how to make a decent shirt !"’ 

“Richard,” said Mrs. Fox, solemnly, trans- 
fixing him with glistening spheres of her 
spectacle glasses, ‘‘ you're not very polite. I 
made that shirt.” 

* You, mother |” 

‘** Yes, I myself. Jast as I used to make 
shirte for you in the olden time that you're 
always sighing after. I've been working at it 
ever since I’ve been in the house, Throw 
away the pattern, Grace, and don’t waste 
any more time trying to make your hus. 
band’s shirts,” she added. “It's an 
ecomony of time and temper, as well as 
of money, to buy them ready made. It’s 
Dick that’s in fault, not the work. And as 
for the cooking you’ve been praising up 60 
eloquently all the time I've been here, I 
haven't touched a pot ora pan. It’s all her— 
your wife's work. So much for imagination. 
Oh, you needn’t hang your head so 
sheepishly—yon’re neither better nor worse 
than other men.” went on Mrs. Fox. ‘‘AndI 
never saw the man yet that didn't need to 
hear a wholesome trath now and then. You've 
got the best and sweetest little wife in the 
world.” 

‘* Mother,” pleaded Grace trying to put her 
hand over the old lady’s mouth, but Mrs. Fox 
resolutely persisted. 

‘And it’s my advice to you to try and 
treat her as she deserves.” 

*I—I don’t know bat that I have been 
rather cranky of late,” said Dick, self-con- 
eciously, ‘‘now that I come to think of it," 

** Cranky ! I should think s0,’’ said the old 
lady, ‘‘Iem sure I don’t know what the 
world’s coming to. Here’s little Rick, toddling 
around with wooden cart. The first 
you know, he'll be telling his wife about the 
wonderful successes his mother used to make 
in this, that, and the other thing. We've all 
got to come to it.”’ 

“And Rick 'll be right,’”’ said Dick, who, 
after all, had a magnanimous streak through 
him. ‘ What a rab I've been all this time. 
Hang the home made-shirts! I'll buy 'em out 
of the shop next time! Kiss me, Grace—and 
you, too mother! And be sure you let me have 
& dish of thoge scalloped oysters when I come 
home to dinner—the oysters Grace cooked."’ 

He eat his breakfast and departed. And 
when he was gone, young Mre. Fox looked 
with shining eyes at old Mre. Fox. 

“Ob, what a nice thing it is to have a 
mother-in-law! ’’ said she, fervently. 








THERE are & great many people who cannot 
tell the difference between ‘ Tarkey caps” and 
common reef sponges, and they are astounded 
at the difference in price. They are asked 
eight dollars for what they think they can get 
jast as good for twenty-five centr. There are 
sponges from Florida called sheep's wool, 
whicb, in the opinion of many buyers. are as 
good, although much chesper, for all practical 
purposes as tke silk ones. They sre used 
mainly for washing carrisges, although they 
make a good bathing sponge. Reef sponges 
come from Caba and Nassau. Turkey cups 
from around the islands of the Archipelago. 
Sheep’s wool and reef sponges come in ten, 
twenty, and forty pound bales, and the finest 
of the former, known as Rock Island goods, 
sell wholesale at from two dollars to three 
dollars per pound. The Tarkey cops are 
sorted at London and Paris into three qualities 
and sent tousin bage, These are sold by the 
piece. . 





A 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LADY BOUNTIFUL ! 


I reauLy don’t think I can bear thia sort of 
thing much longer. Would anyone hike to 
stay in a house, when you wore at d«ggars 
drawn with the master of it? I don't belisvs 
Aunt Euphemia suspects anything. bat the 
naturel gioom of the place is intensified to a 
fearful extent. Dr. Goodenough stays on, 
and it is evidently something more than a 
friendly visit, for Miss Mordaunt looked after 
ee with a grim smile the other day and 
said,— 

‘‘A pretty penny that man costs Percival ; 
and I should jike to know if a butler's wife ia 
worth it. Send her up to a hospital, I say ; 
but he won’t hear of it, and he's as hard to 
drive as a donkey.” 

Now, I could understand a man paying any- 
thing out of his own pocket to leasen the pain 
or, still more, save the life of an old servant's 
wife; but it does not seem natural that her 
illness should affect him so deeply as to keep 
him chained to the house, and make him look 
as if hia last hope had gone. There mast be 
something fearfal in the background which 
none of us know anything of, and [ shouldn't 
be a woman if I weren't dying to know what 
it was. 

I make a new reaolation every day, and 
that to tell him saai I am goiay away; and 
every day I igaominiously break it. It seems 
so hard to worry him about anything else, 
when he evidently has already as much as he 
can bear; and yet, if I have a rag of dignity 
left it must be said, and that before long. 

I screwed up my courage this morning, 
and tapped at the library door, feeling jast as 
comfortable as when I last went to a dentist 
to have a tooth out. There was no answer, 
and, as the door was ajar, I pushed it open, 
thinking he was not there. Bat he was! 
Sitting at the writing-table, with his head 
bowed down on his arms in the attitude of a 
man crushed by grief or shame. I felt as if 
I must rush up to him, and tell him how I 
felt for him with my whole heartand soul, A 
wife, a child, ® much-loved friend, might 
have done it, but nothing gave me the right 
to intrade on his private sorrows. I was 
nothing bat a hired dependent, and the 
valued spark of friendship, which had once 
brightened the position, had flickered away, 
and left mein the cold. Holding my breath 
I crept out into the hall, realising, with bitter 
intensity, the gulf that there was between us. 
Would nothing bridge it, neither remorse nor 
passionate devotion ? 

Later in the day Effie came.to me with 
quite an important look upon her youny face. 

‘‘Papa’s compliments, and he would be 
very much obliged to you if you wouldn’t 
mind going round to the cottages, and finding 
ont what the people most want for Christmas. 
He will give them anything. The clothes are 
to come from King’s in Winchester, the meat 
from Harrowby's, the coals from Benson's.” 

‘*Papa's compliments!” How cold is 
sounded. Just asif we had been introduced 
to each other only the day before. 

‘I may come with you, if you don’t mind,’ 
smiling sweetly. ‘* He said he wouldn’s have 
thought of troubling you if there had been 
anybody else todoit. You see, I’ve been so 
useless all my life that he treats me lke a 
child ; buts next year I shall be able to help 
you better.” 

** Next year, Effie, you'll do it by yourself.” 

‘No, no,” shaking her yellow head. ‘I 
can never do anything without you. Oaly 
I'm going to watch you with all my eyes, and 
then I can help you when we have to do it 
again.” 

“You talk as if I were a fixture at Lone 
Hall.” 

** And so youare,” opening her large, serious 
eyes. “I don’t know how we got on at all 
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eure he enjoys it.” 

‘‘Bat I didn’t come here either for your 
aurt’s knitvin 
I said, with a slight smile. 

* You came for ma,’’ putting hor arm round 
my neck, ‘“‘and papa says you have made mo 
a different person.” 

‘He would have owed me a grudge if I 
had. Oa! ohild,” my heart swelling with 
envy, ‘'my own dear father scarcely loves me 
as mack as yours loves you.” 

'*No, I know it,” in alow voice, “A little 
while sgo I was jealous, because I thonght he 
was begianing tolike you best; but I’m not 
now (ehe little knew what a stab she gave 
me). He is the best, the dearest father alive, 
and sometimes I almost hate Mrs. Jervis for 
giving him so mach trouble.” 

‘* Was it always the same?” 

“Yes, always. She was worss before you 
came, and papa was always being called away 
from dinner; bat he never complained. Iam 
sure ho martyr ever had more patience than 
he. for I think it would be easier to bear being 
killed thau to bs worried evety day, and have 
no pace.” 

«T agree with you. Itis easier to suffer 
and be strong under one great misfortune, 
than‘ with the constant pricks and scratches 
of adaily annoyance. Now let us go out, and 
act the part of Ladies Bountifal at your father's 
expense, By-the-bye,”’ as the thought occurred 
to me that the moses important detafl had been 
left out of my 
monsy am IT to spend?” 

‘* Paps said be left that to you. He had 
the nutnrost faith in your discretion, and what- 
ever you wanted yon should have.” 

* Colonel Mordaunt's chief fault does not 
seem fo be stinginess |” 

‘* Bat then you see he has no fant at ail,’’ 
she answered, with filial faith, in which I am 
inclined to agree. 

Armed with a note-book and a péncil, and 
clothed in ulaters and thick boots, for the 
weather was doubtfal, and the mud an éstab- 
lished fact, we started off. 

There is something so ineffably cheering in 
carrying the promise of warmth to thecold and 
food to the hungry, thas I felt in better spirits 
than [ had baen for a lorg while, and we laughed 
quite footishly over oar difficulties with the 
mud, 

I told Effie she was destroying her fathet’s 
property, for she seemed to be carrying half 
of it away on the soles of her boots. 

She ssid it was better than being buried 
alive, as I should be if I stack any longer in 
the mitdile of what seemed to be an innocent 
piece of grass, brt which proved to be an art- 
ful marsh, and inwardly I agreed with her. 
With a frantic plunge I got to terra firma and 
we burried on. 

There was not much distress on the estate ; 
but there was a bit of land jast beyond the 
boundaries, where a cowpany had rua up 
some cottages to house the families of a band 
of navvies whom they had brought down to 
construct & néw line of railroad. 

The line had fallen through, and there the 
women and children were stranded without 
the means of subsistence, and without the 
power of moving. 

The men had gone away, moved off by the 


company to some other work, and the families | 


were absolutely starving. 
As they were not Colonel Mordannit’s ten- 
ants I knew that I had no right to promise 


relief from him ; but I did it, trusting to hia | 
kindness of hears, and knowing that I could | 


fall back on my own resources if he disap- 
proved, 

I took down their names, and gave them a 
little money from my own purse to keep them 
going. And as we walked home I proposed 


| bina talking together, and I am | 


g or your father’s conversation,” | 


instructions, “ how much | 
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hould gat to work at onge, and make 
hes for thé children. 
Effio was delighted at the idea and willing 


| gore olo 


gone to her heart as they gathered rotad ds, 
rave on their backs, 6v@ nothing on their feet, 
pals cheeks, pinchéd by scantiness of food, 
and misery looking ont of their hungry eyes. 

As we came to & cottage, which 1 knew be- 
, Iloaged to Robart Smith, a shepherd, I saw 
| him standing in the opendoorway, with s sullen 
look on his face that did not seem natural to 
it. We stopped; and asked Rim how he was. 

* Danno, and don’t care,” he said, groffly. 
‘Time I was out of it, that’s all I know,” 

“Has anything happened?” sure that 
| something had gone wrong. 

“The missus is in therd, ée'l! tell you,” 
with a nod of his b&rroty héad to the réom in 
which we found his wifc, red-eyed and gulky, 
—e oa & Chair by a miserable apology for 
& Dre. 

Robert took himself ‘off, calling to his dog 
to follow; but Mrs. Saiith dusted two chairs, 
and bagged u¥ to sit down. 

At firet she was mooily, but when she found 
that we were féally anxfous to help her, and 
not asking qhestions from fdle outiosity, she 
poured out the bitterhess of het hears fo us. 

Wa were shooked fo hear that her husband 
had been laid up wish rhenmatio fever, and 
we had never kaown it. His wits could not 
go out to work, of even get through any bat a 





because she had to devote her tima to nursing 
her husband, The neigtiboars would tot waist 

for their things, 80 took them oui of her 
; hands and employed someone else; and with 
' po mioney coiing from sither side they could 

scarcely get endtigh to eat, much less pay 
their rent. 

“Tt was allera Better When the Colonel 
come round hisself, ‘That Jaédn is a méan 
ekinfifnt, and gfinds us.dowa be his 
master's buck, And tow “he tells as we've 
got to turn ott. He cant have no paupers 
who don"t pay mo ret. Arid therée’s Bob,” 
wiping her eyes ‘and gtlping Gdwn ‘a sdb, 
| “only jast able to get out of his bed and 
| stand about a bit; he’s to Have no roof over 

his head, after serving the Mordaurits man 
; and boy nigh apon twenty year.” 

* Bat he shan't be tarned out!” cried Effie, 
her eyes shining with indigdation, “Let Him 
come up to the house and sée papa.” 

‘Ab, missic, that we duten’t do. Ti's as 
much ad our place is worth—we've always 
been told that.” 


you can't,” I said, getting up, for I kuew it 
was time to move; “and I am quite sura if he 
is only told what has ha ed lie will do 
everything that is jast and right.” 

“Thank you, migs, Kindly,” droppisg a 
courtsey. ‘It seem main hard to be 
turned oat o” house and ’omie at Christmas.” 

We left her, and as we passed Brookes's 
cottage saw Mr. Conyers coming out of it. 

Brookes was tha andér-Keeper, so wanted 
| nO help, but I should have gone in to ask after 
| Eliza Perry if [ had been alone, 

Mr. Conyers, however, made. ua quicken our 
steps in an opposite diredtion, for ne was the 
last man on earth I wanted Hffis to see. 


_— 


CHAPTER XXfX. 
‘(WHAT ARE YOU DOING THERE?" 


Tr sight of Mr. Conyers filled ma With 
; Unessiness, abd T dould only hope that he had 
been kept from Eliza Perry's bedside by the 
fear of infection, If they mef—or if he 
chanced to overhé@ar Ber faVings—I ttembled 
to thiok what would happen. 
Effie was rushing off to the 


library to see 


her father when Jervis sfoppsd her, saying 
| that a young woman hai come ‘over 
| Winchester to try on her dress. 
| “Oh, Miss Trevor, do go instead. I can't 


rom 


to spend every penny of het allowance on! 
for their woe-bagone little faces had | 


small amount of the needlework she took in, fuse? 


“Well, we shell tell Colonel Mora@annt if; 
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keep thia person waiting if she wants to go 
bask by train, and I know you'll toll pspa 
much better than I shonid.” 
* Bat he mightn't like i$?” 
“T'li goand tell him thst rr 
thim,” and before I could tap 





7 want to Eee 
her She was 


one, 

e How changed she is even AZating the Isat 
month! A little while syn she wottd have 
stood Kelplessly im the Wail, wd weited for 
me to devide for her. Ys it love that tia1 done 
it, or simply the prosaic foresot exem pa? 

** Papa will come to you in the'schos! room 
in ton mintites’ time,” Effie announce’, and I 
received the message quietly, though it sent a 
trill throogh my Reart. I wens apwith her, 
and saw the body of her dress tried dn, 69m. 
mented on the fis, enggested a/sutell alteration 
hers and thére, and, without waitine to see 
‘thead catrisd out, hurried to the sohovl-room. 

I felt Hottib!y nervots ag T heard his step 
inthe passapee. bat FE looked conrposed, that is 
otie comfort, by the tiie he ‘came in. 

Hs shut the door bettind him, ‘and then 
came end placed himesif'on the héagth.ruag, 
leaning against the mantelshelf, with his face 
‘turned towatis ms. He leoked handsome as 
ever, but worn, and almost haygand. 

Ii was the first time shat we bad been alone 

sites that miserable night, and [ 
know it was in his *stroughits as he looked 
“ereey me, or beyond niz—sanywhere bat in my 
face. 
“ Effie says you have something to say to 


“Yes,” the blood rushed te my cheeks at 
the sound of his voice. “isi your wish that 
Robert Smith should ‘be tarned out‘ of his 
home wititoat 4 nsoment's udtide because he 
can’t his rent? ” 

“Whois Robert Smith?” 

“ Your owa 8 ra.” 

‘Then why can’t he pay die rent?" 

** Beoanse the-pder fellow has been laid up 
for weelts with rheumatic fever, and his wite 
has lost the needlework she -usetl to get 
because she fell behindhaud with is, through 
having to nurse her hasbaad.”’ 

‘And who dared to turn them ont?” his 
eyes lighting up and hie face growing stern. 

‘‘ Your bailiff, I forget his name. I told 
them that you had onl7 te be teld,and you 
would de everything thas was just-and sight.” 

“Oh, you have enough teues in me for 
that?” with quiet séorn. 

“ Forgive me,’ I eried, involontarily, spring- 
ing from my seat, and béldiag ous my hands 
in passionate eatrdaty. 

“No,” he said, coldly, ‘'E shail. mever for- 
give it. It would bea listomy I shoald. I 
bad never done you amy injary in your life, 
and yet you thought ms capable of some 
extraordinary crime. Ifit had been Conyers 
I shouldn’t have cared a straw. Iloathe him, 
and am qaite content to know that he is my 


en 
* Colones! Mordaunt—you don’t understand 


—I was half mad.” 
‘ Dhat ia posmenee. I should have trusted 
ou onee through anything.’ 
. I felé as if I sla pa, away, for 
evezy word stabbed me; but the necessity of 
the case gave me control, and I drew myself 
up with some semblance of self-respect. 

“Tien I must go. I can’t stay!" 

‘Bat why? Isshall make nodifference to 
you. My optiiion is not worth much, and I'll 
keep it to myself.” 

Tt was worth more fo ‘me at fhat noment 
‘than our lost fortune or auyling else on 
earth; but I would rather have died than 
show it. 

**But it is miserable work to go on like 
; this.” 

‘* For me, perhaps, bat not ‘for ‘you, and I 
.gYOw dosustonted to evetything disagreeable,” 
the most mottufat caence in his voice. 

“But I can't,” I cried, psssionately, 
“when you treat me Nke dirs. I dont ges 
‘accustomed to it, aid I never shall. On! I 
wust go, I made up my mind Tong ago!” 

“You are not ‘ss this “in a burst of 
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passion? You really mean it?” looking at! “No, it's not there,” he muttered, and, to 


me fixedly. 

“Yes, [ mean it thororghly. 
life! I hte eve 
self with prin 

Tien go!'’ he said, after a Mors pause, 
sharply aml c¥orily, esif is did not cost him 
an efic¥t. “Go to-morrow! I WOn’t be the 
one to staedin ‘your way!" Thémhse walked 
quickly tothe door, ‘Jadson ‘shail be dis- 
missed to mortow; the Smiths eMail Hot be 
turned ott. Ad @s to thé O igitte, 


IT hate my 
‘ything!” almost besice wy- 


Effie and I wit manego themt somehow batrcen | 


us.” 
He whttda f Pee T -doulin’é 
have spoken io vets met And the : 


* 
= he a gone, —_ T wae a is 
eap.on the fisor, so i tego ‘ tteriy Ané 





despairingty than I had’ ‘Bed before in ft 
thy life. ~ “ce g 
No of tame near Wie, BO J could Hidalga 
my gribt ty shame, aty dgipiie, to tay heart's, 
content: fs ataas fly 


All wae A an end. 
to bé wished for. Ia 
to that quiet town 












phve @iA then atid there, F wodla withott 
} OH ewE y hesitation, 






my immense reliei, tarned away 
farned, hia foot or leg-knocked agains) the 
pokez, acd made a rescuing oleng, 


Ta the overstrong state of my nerves it | 


Startied mo terribly, and before 1 wad aware 
fit, I gave a ory. 

‘‘ Who's there?” he said sharply. 

I did not answer, hopifig that He would 
guess who it was, and go away without dis. 
ti#bing me, But jast as I was wondétiag 

ke wits going to do he struck & match, 

(#6 my dismay, lighted the candles on tha 

me ieco. He drew a @eop breate, I 
Goutd Hear it distinotly in the silence ; bat 6ver- 
with confusion, I égulda’s lok at 
, 

& 


Was nly conscious of & Wish 


Paéemed to be sitting ia a biaaé of "has 
sutpri¢e in big eyds, If F 


“\ Watts are you dotag Here?" 
I céWéred my face Wit my bands and ia 
iy wWrétohed folly! began #6 ory. 

“Get op!" and hie sofiénell ds f he 
i to a ond. j{ ¥ow'll be fronen 


parents Were veg @ death in thie std 5 
those at Lone Hall 4 4 He polled niy Haade from my fad) 
I bad failed— @ Phen drew me up tt I 8668 Before hiny, wi 
was not & Boul Pictashes gited to niy @iteks, my Baiids 
fact. ‘Fifitmly clasped in his went gr 
I bad fancied thes B ‘ “T polieve I bébaved a brute # ¥ea 


& mission, and It 
hoped to brighten @ 
and I had only helped 
In fact, I had playee 
enemies, for my sidder 
oanse & scandal, ad f 

weave it into a Ere 
of the county which -aivesdy | him 
cheap. 

Distracting thoughis padséd  #hréwgh. my 
brain like tongues of fire, which barnt aud 
scorched away every ray of comfort. 

The sudden loss of mé would be an injury to 
Effie, which might throw her back into her 
former lassitude, and destroy every bit of good 
that I had done her! 

Major Bagot, Mra. Porter, Captain Readiag 
—every ong of them would suspect some un- 
pleasantiess; and Colonel Mordaunt would be 
‘the soapegoat for my folly ! 

It was bad enough fo go when my only hopes 
of bappinesa were inextricably bound up with 
the fortunéa of the master of Lone Hall; but 
is was maddening to think that I, his staunchest 
obgmpien, should deal him # blow as I went ! 

ne short December twilight had dwindled 
to darkness, for there was no moon to shine 
threugh the shutéterless wiadows, and the fire 
only gave a sputter now and then to show that 
it was eapable of reviving if I chose to poke it; 
‘but my bodily condition at that moment was 
immaterial. to me, and I was unconscidus of 
my surroundings, 

It did not add to my wrétchedness to becold 

ed and tired; and certainly it did 
not lessén it. 

Tiere. I. sat on the floor, forgotten and dis- 
earded:; not “ wasted with migery,’’ like the 
daughter of Babyion, but certainly in a fair 
way’ to become so; and the slow hours passed 
“over my head, and no one thonght of me, 

‘He door opened, and someone oame in, I 
supposed it was Jervis come. to shut the 
shatters—an unusual attention on his part, 
for in this pecoliar bouschold we generally 

fom. all these.small offices for ourselves, or 
find them lefs undone. 

I. kept aie hoping that he would go away, 
and xo out. that I was there; bat whoever 
it was made straight for the hearthrug, and his 
feet brushed my dress. Maen T kilew it was 
not Jervis, bat Colonel Mordaunt | 

I-would: have given anything to be in my 
own room, but as escape was impéssiblé I sat 
atil as & mouse, holding. my breath. Ap- 


parently he thought that he had left some- 
thing behind him, for he was passing hia hand 
along ‘mantelpiece, and ag he leant for- 


ward to stretch out his arm:1 crouched lower 
and lower. 








te ge to 
| iait ned 









jaet now, bat dpon my Hal I didn’t mew t6 
Havt you. I’ve had eriétigh to try me, bavi 
Gidi’t know that i¢ hat ade me forget my 
, 1 Was detiemed when yor 
you fike dirt.” 
“Te Wee My owl fan,” still with Dewe 


‘Phat wouldn’é excuse it,” sternly. ‘ Your 
father trusted you to me, taking me for # 
gentleman, No wonder that you want to go 
away.” 

I bit my lip, in a vain effort to keep back 
my tests, bat onfe réfled down try cheek, and 
lighted on the hands that were holding 
mine, 

He started. 

‘* You wouldn't giva me another chance?" 

My heart leapt with joy. 

* Shall we begin lite again, and sée if we 
can’t part better friends next time? Lock in 
my face, for I nevér know what youre feel- 
ing till I see your eyes.” 

It seemed a superhuman effort'te raise them, 
but I did; and what hé saw in them Econld 
only guess from the sudden light which seemed 
to glorify his face. 

He bent his bead, with a rare sweat amile, 
and an indescribable longing in hiseyes, as he 
clasped my hands against his chest. 

Phere seemed to be some great struggio 
going on within him, as if inclination were 
fighting bard with duty ; and the light went 
from his face, the longing from his eyes, and 
in its place was a wild regret. 

I drew my hands away, and he let them go. 
Then. he stooped. My heart beat wildly as I 
felt his breath upon my forehead, bat he only 
kissed the air. 

“For Effie’s sake, stay ad Jong as you oan 
bsar.it, for yon’ye brought a blessing already 
to this accursed house!” he said, pee 
with a huekiness in the Voice, that was usually 
so clear, and abruptly léft the room. 

_ And I sat on, unconscious of time or cold, 
because of the rash of joy that filled my heart 
to overflowing. In spite of his words that 
very alterndon, he had forgiven me, and I 
could havé shouted aloud in my exceeding 
happiness and relief, I1egistered a vow that 
evening ‘that as long ashe wished. forme I 
would stay; and if the whole world forsook 
him he should find me standing steadfast by 
his side, ready; ay, ready, through weal or 
woe, And the vow was kept ! 





CHAPTER XXX, 
WRB, PORTER'S DANCE. 
OGurretuas Eve! All the morning we were 
driving about from cottage to cottage, making 


; bat, ag he; 


‘are absolutely’ 











il 
SS aE XE Ca a 
people happy, bringing 1 {9 Careworn 
faces, and callicg | lir ab wera 
more apt tocurse. E hak been very 
busy making elothes for tha navvies’ children, 
end we were qaite proud of the narnber wa 
had made, Govisideriuy tho shorimess of the 
time. I davreday they were rather o7dly. 


fashioned, aa I had never beon acsastomed to 
thia sort of work bsfore; but Mrs, Parker 
Smith gave me @ prtiera, and I managed as 
well as I ould, 

Poor litsle things! Warmth was more 
necessary than élegance, for one mother told 
me that st@ bad nothing to wrap her 
youngect in but a newepsper, whioh ste fied 
retnd him with ae bit of string. This a 
tre, so nobody need comforé himd by 
thinking I aif faventiag. 

De. Goodtti@ugh departed, and ssemed to 
tuke so many BHadows with him that I made 
tp my mind th have a happy Christmas, like 
Other people. Eknow this sort of eéirfidence 
ie fatal, bat Wee is a brighter look on Cofonel 
Mordaunt’é fade, which hes somehow grown 
tobe my niéiifal baromeicr, and Effie’s eyes 
rklicg with the anticipated 
pleasure of HéF first dance. 

Her fathe# has given ber permission to go; 
and thotigh il Conyers’ warning rings 
in my éar6, @d Jervis shakes bis head af 
us, a3 if We Were dancing by an oven grave, 
I feel like & s¢Hoo!l-cirl who is going to hava 
& holiday for the first time in her life. ’ 
Heaven knows it is not the thought of Major 
Bagot which has raieed my epiriis, No, is 
is #6 subtie pleasure of confidence replaced, 
eid frien@ship recovered from what had 
seemed ite desth-woand, 

s * e * 


Effie looked charming in her ‘' epotless” 
white raiment, as I was going to cail it; bus 
as its chief charm consisted in the ohenilis 
spots that covered it Jike snowflakes, I thiok 
the term would soarcely ba appropriate. She 
might have stood fér & picture of innocence, 
with her guilelees face, her wondering eyes, 
and the sweet lips smiling with hope. Her 
father kissed her with fervent sffection 
amounting almost to idolatry, and then he 
turned to me. 

“I need rot wish you a praetbieger 4 
for you are suré to Make it co to ahtvdnd y 
meéé; bné let mb give you ons cautidy—ton't 
forget Mr. Mayhew whén Major Bagb¥'tétfs 
you that you look divine!" 

“ Msjor Bagot will Hot B8y anfthine 46 
foolish,” I said, as I tow¢ed my hehd. 

*‘ He masi to-night,” in a low words. 

One half-implied complitent from a certain 
pair of lips is Béttér than a bushel from 
another. Lam ecensible thet this is a plati- 
tude; but if expresses thy fdelings at the mo- 
ment, and I jumped into the cartridge with 
undignified haste, feeling glad that I was tot 
absolniely hidé6us in Cofdnel Mordannt’s 
eyes. 

"He stood on the steps’ to see us off, witha 
pleasant smite, and a few cticery words’; but 
I knew that long before we were out of & 
the old €xoréssion of dadniess wonld settldd 
again Gn his chifseifed féwttires’; arid my Hears 
smote me to think that whilst we were dano- 
ing and talking nonsence, he would bé' sitting 
alone in the gloom'of the library. However, 
it could not be cuted, eo I thonght thé best 
way was to put the idea ont of my mind. 

@ meant to arrive as Woddtarids ling be- 
fore anyone elee in order to cover our unchape- 
toned condition ; but one thing wf¥é¥ ‘another 
had delayed us. Dinner was late, and, to 
make it worte, Jétvis sbsbititely dréwled 
round the table, avid déémidd ‘fo régard our 
visible impatienée as an ‘itistilt. Gonee- 
quence of which she band wad airéaly pnying 
“ Under the Stas” With we'walkdd info the 
oloak-ro6m. 

I didn't know whether to send fo® Mts. 
Porter cr riot; But I cotieladed that i¥ Would 
be inhuman ¢o oali her out of her oth draw- 
ing-room ; and putting # Bold fade od if gave 
our Himes tO the bitter, arid acdtted #ito the 
Grawing-room with a gfeat deal Of étitward 
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[THE MISSUS IS IN THERE; SHE'LL TELL YOU WHAT'S TBE MATTER!” ROBERT SMITH SAID, AS BE WALEED OFF.] 


defiance, because of a certain amount of in- 
ward shyness. 

Effie followed, but how she looked I can’t 
tell, not having eyes in the back of my head ; 
but I could see that other people's eyes, having 
decided that I was not their style, passed over 
me, and rested with appreciation on “ sweet 
simplicity” bebind me. 

A waltzer, more energetic than gracefal, 
nearly knocked me down, and quite upset my 
dignity, just as Mrs. Porter, in gorgeous ger. 
— ee coming towards us with outstretched 
hand. 

“Oh, my dear! I thought you were done 
for! Whatan odious man! So delighted to 
see you. Somebody is waiting for you, Mises 
Effie, How charming you both look! Ah! 
here he is. No, no, Captain Reading, I am 
Miss Mordaunt’s chaperon. Not half.a-dozen 
at once. You must not go so fast, Miss 
Trevor !" 

Bat I was already beyond her reach, and 
whirling round in the giddy throng with Mejor 
Bagot’s arm round my waist, and his soft 
voice in my ear. 

** Miss Trevor, may I say something?” 

** Yes, or I might as well be dancing witha 
mute.” 

** May I tell you how charming your dress 
is ? rl 
“* Yes, because that’s a compliment to my 
dressmaker.’’ 

“May I tell you that the tout ensemble 
makes my heart go pit-a-pat?” 

‘No, you must keep that for a doctor.” 

‘Give my heart to a doctor?” 

“No. Your little statement,” 

*‘ The statement has gone where the heart 
has gone.” 

‘If it has gone you needn't trouble your- 
self about it.” 

* But I can’t go about without one.” 

“You should have thought of that before,” 

‘* But somebody stole it.” 

“I don’t believe it,’”’ looking up at him mis. 


| 











Ly 


chievously. ‘That's what you all say, when 
you've simply mielaid or lost it.” 

“It isn’t lost, because I know where it is.”’ 

‘That doesn't follow. I dropped a ring on 
the ice, and it rolled through a crack. I know 
where it is, but I consider it lost.’’ 

‘* How very odd! I dropped my heart on 
the ice, and somebody picked it vp.” 

‘: Then you are sure to have it back,” I said, 
quickly, intending to shut him up. 

**I don’t want it back,” he protested. 

“It's sure to come. Doeen’s Mies Mor- 
daunt look pretty to-night?” after a pro- 
longed turn, 

“Yes. Reading seems to think so. He's 
awfully hard bit,’’ 

“ She is an heiress, and half the room will 
be at her feet.” 

“ And the other half at yours, 80 why speak 
80 bitterly ?” 

“Ien’t it sad to think that her father will 
never know whether it is the girl herself or 
only her money-bags that a man really 
loves.” 

* You are the last person who ought to talk 
like that,” bending down, with earnest 
remonatrance in his eyes. 

What he would have said next I don't know, 
for Basil Conyers came up with a wrathfal 
countenance, 

** Bo you've insisted on bringing her?" 

‘You make a mistake, Mr. Conyers,’’ look- 
ing at him resentfally over the edge of my 

an 


‘' Her father could not have wished it.” 
one father might yield to the wishes of his 

“As if Effie ever had a decided wish in her 
life,’’ with angry contempt. ‘‘It must have 
been your doirg!”’ 

“Think £0, if you like.” 

‘*] warned you that you would be sorry for 
it if you did.” 

‘And I'm not at all at present. See how 
she is enjoying herself, and how everyone 





admires her! She ie the belle of the even- 
ing.” 
“No. You are the belle, so they tell me; 


but everyone is talking of Colonel Mordaunt’s 
daughter; and that is just what I wanted to 
prevent.” 

** The more they talk the better,” I said. 

‘‘ That shows how little you know about it!” 
looking as if he could eat me. 

“You would like to put her under a glass 
case, and let no one see her but Mr, Basil 
Conyers,” od 

He flashed a glance at me that ought to 
have withered me. 

- You women make a love-story out of any- 
thing.” 

‘Better than imagining crimes, and fixing 
them on innocent people,” in a whisper, 

He frowned, 

“Innocent! I would give my right hand 
to know he was!” 

** And I would stake my name, my life, m 
hopes of Heaven, that he is!” I otel R 
excitedly. 

He looked at me as if I were the most con- 
temptible creature upon earth, and said, with 
a sardonic smile,— 

‘* And all because he has a chiselled nose!" 

I was so enraged that I am almost afraid 
to think what answer I should have made, 
bat at that moment there was & stir amongst 
the group at the door. 

The butler came in, and, walking quickly 
across the crowded room, bent down and said 
something in a low voice in his mistrese’s ear, 
The colour rushed into Mrs. Porter's face, az 
it always did when she was very much moved, 
and getting up from her seat, she looked from 
me to Effie, 

The eyes of those near her were fixed first 
on one and then the other. Something had 
happened! I stood up, trembliug. Pray 
Heaven Colonel Mordaunt is safet I only 
thought of him ! 

(To be continued,) 
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[THE DOG'S MASTER LOOKED QUICKLY UP, AND FOUND HIMSELF FACE TO FACE WITH THE OBJECT CF HIS ADORATION 1} 


NOVELETTE.} 
HER PHOTOGRAPHER. 
—<— 
OHAPTER I. 


“ Bo this is how you have been amusing 
yourself, isit? Whatever made you take up 
photography, Frances?" 

The speaker, a pretty, stylishly.dressed 
young woman, turned slightly on her seat to 
glance curiously at her companion, 

“I don’t know. Read an article on it, and 
thought it would be something to do. So I 
went to the Stereoscopic Company, bought » 
machine, took some lessons; and it seemed 
then quite easy,s01 began. Bat it is not easy 
—far from it.” 

‘+ Well, my dear, it may be very interesting, 
but it certainly cannot be recommended as 
@ complexion improver. You look positively 
washed out—as white as a—as a——”’ 

‘* Say lily,” added the girl spoken to, lightly, 
and with a mirthless laugh. ‘It sounds more 
poetical. And, after all, who cares how I 
look? Iam sureldon’t,for one. I have been 
in the dark room a good deal lately, working 
at some views I took.’’ 

‘In the dark room !” echoed Mrs, Searight. 
‘* We shall have you in a padded room goon if 
you carry on like this!” 

Frances Tremeyer turned her great, eombre 
dark eyes upon her. The face, pretty as it 
was, lacked colour—nay, life. The eyes were 

loomy and gad, the mouth prond, cold, almost 

itter—an expression that did not suit the 
young, rounded cheeks and smooth outlines of 
youtb. 

* On, Kitty, it is not photography that will 
drive me there! I feel much happier since I 
discovered this new occupation. It gives me 
something to think about. And when I am 
shut op in my little room I don’t think about 





4 


—about other things,” she said, desperately. 
‘I am not very successfal so far; and Bertha, 
my maid, you know, cannot help but laugh at 
my attempts. I take her with me when I make 
an expedition,” 

‘‘ Where do you go for these expeditions?" 

‘Oh, anywhere into the country, ‘far from 
she madding crowd.’ 

‘* Yourself being one of the maddest !” added 
Mrs. Searight. 

‘ No, it is rather fun. 
come, but he never does. 
meyer won't let him! We roam about, and 
get some lunch at any cottage we can. I take 
a good many views each time, and then have 
plenty to do between whiles developing them.” 

‘Well, my dear, if I were youl'd give up 
‘developing’ in that line, and take to some. 
thing more lively, The few specimens you 
showed me were not, weil, let me say, exactly 
lovely!” 

ng Or on for some little time in silence, 
Mrs, Searight gazing about, with her bright, 
animated face all aglow with hfe and happi- 
neas, affording a marked contrast to the gloomy 
still one beside her, which ought to have been 
so much the lovelier of the two. 

‘“*T have an idea!” suddenly announced 
Mrs. Searight, leaning forward in the victoria 
to touch the footman’s back with her parasol. 
* John,” as the man turned round, “ tell Harris 
to drive to Pall-mall, There isa Photographic 
Exhibition there, Frisca, 80 we'll go there, and 
see how other amateurs succeed.” 

** Oh, Kate, how jolly of you to think of it!” 
said the girl, looking quite animated for once. 
“Tam sare it will help me. I shail he able to 
pick up some hints.” 

‘Get disgusted with it, I hope,” muttered 
Mrs. Searighs to herself. ‘As if she were not 
left a great deal too much to herself as it is, 
without being half-poisoned in a dark, stoffy 
little cupboard, breathing nothing but villain- 
ous odours from blue bottles! No wonder she 


Father promised to 
I suppose Mrs. Tre- 





is pale and lifeless!” as she glanced at the gir) 
on entering the gallery. 

“Oh, how lovely!” Frances exclaimed, as 
they wandered round the pictures. ‘' They 
make me despair, though!” with a huge sigh. 

‘*T am glad to hear it!" said Mrs. Searight, 
unsympathically, ‘Now, you go on; I've had 
enoogh, so shall avail myself of this lounge. 
Do not h , Frances, dear. Enjoy yourself, 
and I shall do the same,” 

As she sat there dreamily comfortable, a 
man crossed her line of vision ; and something 
in the firm, slow step, and in the carriage of 
the small head attracted her. 

She looked up to see what kind of face went 
with such a figure; but the back of the head 
only was visible, displaying some smooth, 
brown hair, cut so short that it waa hardly 
distinguishable from the glimpse of the much- 
bronzed neck. 

However, the figure was worthy of scrutiny, 
so splendidly formed was it, so erect and tall, 
with grand, broad shoulders. and straight out- 
lines—a typica| Englishman. 

‘*He might be a king, he looks so master~- 
ful!’ mused Mrs. Searight. 

And yet his clothes were nondescript, and 
even shabby, the brown, strong-looking hands 
guiltless of covering, and the walking-stick 
tucked under one arm was meant for use, not 
ornament, 

Clearly this young man was not blessed with 
an overflowing supply of this world’s goods. 

Yes! Surely she could see something yellow 
gleaming out from one of those much-used coat 
pockets. He smoked a pipe! for that was un- 
doubtedly an amber mouthpiece ! 

** I wish he would turn his head," she said, 
as he stood there, so close she could have 
touched him, She was about to drop her 
parasol and make him look, when he tarned 
suddenly, and her first feeling was one of dis- 
appointment. 

No Adonis this if ahe had expected such. 
And yet it was a face superior to mere beauty— 
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a face that grew upon ons, and won its way by | and the restless fingers wove themselves in f mighs proves ® hindrance. And, besides, 
merit of its clear, hon: masterfal eyes, that | an¢ ont of each other, } Miande had taken a dislike to the girl. She 
looked one threoi } izh; a fiem, deter- ‘*T musé tell you comething, Kitty, Is hasjeted thoss viear, cGeap eyes thas poe knew 
nined-looking oh 'aaad equarejaw,thatberpoke | been frighteniog me,and I heve no one tojread her thronzh and through, sometimes 

reat streng Hi ane in ity of parpose, | help me. You know thas old Sir Bernard jbarcly uocerstanding the mesner character. 
but which would have been strangely softened | Hawtrey, whois siways coming toour house} Bat iately the dislike to her had grown 
by the month had the crooping Yellow mous- | to sea Maude Stawhope, so Mrs. Tremeyer| stronger, fur Miss Siunaopa discovered that 


tache nos completely hidden it. 

Aa Mrs. Searight watchedthe qtiet;obzer- 
vant countenance che saw s#eidden aakening 
flash come into the eyes, e&@ & look @f eager 
interes’ cross the face, as iPlhis sighbivele at- 
tracted by somite entramcimgipioture, “, ° 

Bat it was nopb as which Repgazed, 
bat aliving, moving, ? ‘2 that ing 
slowly an’ absorbedly @8wards hit; Sith 
% start of surprise Fhe caw #% was Peances 
Tremeyer who bad Gaased Uhfts sudden idte- 
rest. 


And no wonder! For was Botting 
rarely beatiful as cHe passe ewn theagallery. 
The afternoon su Wee etrostiiaig i 


slig ‘aptcrucd fade, 
gioedury 6yos, and faintly 
she @urly locks of dtsky 
ander Ker hait's brith, 
gold, and fell with soft weon 
rounded temples. 

Mrs. Searight hesitated forone monieme Only; 
bat seeing the stranger's gage tever swerved 
from the girl, watebiig every wNevament of 
the dainty liesome figare, évery inflection of 
the aweei face, with a wrapt look of boundless 
admiration, she crested promptly over, und 
laying her hané on Friidees’s wnt, brooyie her 
back from dreatifiend, 

Of course, a pretty girl must be Roticed, 
and any man had a perfect rigueto admire her 
to his fall bent ; bnt—oh! powerful detraction | 
—this one’scoat was shabby, and poor admira- 
tion was notto be countenanced. Frances must 
be manceavred away before the interest be- 
came mutnal. 

There was no telling what fancies she might 
not indulge in; she was such an eccentric being, 
and those blue eyes wers' the most dangerously 
attractive ones that even this anxious worldly 
experienced litsle-chaperone had ever seen. 





She even tcok another peop at'them herself . 


as she drew her companion's attention to 
aomething near the door, out ot which she 
took good. care they soon went, 

Zhen Mra. Seatight breathed freely. 


Frances had no} seen hicrshad not notieed | 


the powerful interest she bad clearly awak- 
ened, and now taey ettood a’ the entrance 
waiting for the carriage to dive up. Down 
the stoxc-steps behind them came a firm, 
sharp ringing tread, aud a voice said,— 

‘\ Ah, thank you!” 

Both the ladies tarned at the words, and 
saw the tall young fellow take a dog-chain 
from the commicsionaire, who was standin 


leash. 


Hie stooped, undid the olin from theeollar, | 


ati it into one of those unshapely coat- 
ets, and passed ont, calling Out in & voice 
of wonderfal depth: ated cbarm,— 
“ Come 6a, Tatters | To-hesl, sir!" 
He raised his hat slightly de he orossed be- 
fore them, and the brave blab eyes flashed 
fail and’ dixvect for one brief second over the 


quiet uticonscivus face ; and then he was gone, | 


striding Bway dowa the strest, with the dog 
trotting along close beside him. 


Mrs, Searight insieted: apon Franees going | 


back with her, and seon they were seated in 
her snug drawing-room, sipping téa and chat- 
ting ovzfidentialiv. 


Bata few minutes ago a silehce had fallen | 


upon them, to be broken a last by the girl 
as 


“ Hatir, you ought to lmow. Do you believe 
in:love?” 


‘ Belisve in love!’ laughed Moa Searight. | 


“ What ere:you dreaminy abohs now? Take 
my advice, and leave love alone yet awhile,” 


cances did pot anewbr atoncs. Theiflark, | 


sad eyes were staring inte the bright flantes, 


& | and the love.siek General was so devoted 
in the hail holding » hage briadled ball-dog in | wee 34 oe 


told mo?’’ 
m. to, what of him > ion 
mM, aD of the way she | 
to——” ‘Searight Broke off. Pevhaps it 
would nof @6t0 tell this giz], who Kiiew so 
little of ie Wo"Ia and its waye, and thought of 
everythiag with bighfiows ideas, what young 
ladies of Mies Sratibapee ‘ype tty to do, 
'' Doesn't Yeegeaie to — “a 





the man the meant to captivate, was not blind 
to fhe fads that Frances was showing promise 
of & Beatty that would soon colipsa ner own 
Pdoll-like, bafsligitly faded perfections, 

Tae irl's character was dwarfing 
tmder tion, and the deep, strong weil 
of love Wie @rtiehed back into the lonely hears, 
but igt@w stronger through thi treat- 
Hinens, “Miore ready to spring fePti xt the 
slighteas Cote From Copid e hand, 

arly aaa & servant with thé rosily- 
on ten broke the sifence, and With a 


Tremeyer rode from Ber peat, 





A sndden flooded: the. 
erro Aips curled ecornfatty, ae 
pasmionataty | = es 

“No! He 4 @eetiving her! He a 
tell me fast t he Game to “tiie | 
Me, Katie! Ag if Z tad not enoagh 0. 
bat be should ‘ty my tidery | I 
hier! Wo tous Wis hand again would ‘s 


me!" 
‘(Amd Go yOW Het ke Milas Stantiope any 
better ?” hg 


ee er) ee as sored 
auyote? She twkes ne 
sex Wher she atid fools that « 
Dat oer a im — aed I 
WeaKY to be | y 
poet em tee she watching 
mie Wit Mites glittering cyes 6f hers. I know 
whe fe fersing Mro. Tiemeyer against me. 
On,” With wendden impise Of utter misery, 
why did father marry agfin! It is no 
Tongs? ‘ honfte*to mie. He fend longer wy. 
thivg to me! And I would hate tried so har 
to make him comfortable and Happy! How I 
used to count the weeks fi my schooldays 
should be over, and he and 1 wotild be together 
And this is the end of it all!” 

The great eyes looked wotuland despairmg 
as the firelight flashed on them, but no tears 
| came to relieve their aching wretchedness ; 
and Mrs. Searight, knowing how the girl's 
sorrow was beyond the reach of word-comfert, 
only tenderly stroked the little had as she 
thondht of the cloud .that Kad biighted: this 
| fair! young life. 

Her father, General Tremmeyer, after re. 
meining a widower all these years, and 
pouring out the love that his lost wife.would 
have had upon her motherless obild, had 
quite recently been caught in the toile of an 
endrmonsly tich young widow while with-his 
regiment in Calontta, and had nfarried her. 

The news hed burst like w bombshell upon 
his daughter, who wais'abton’ fo bs em sncipsted 
from fire sohonltdom fo join hér father, and 
Whose hours, waking ant sietping, had been 
filed with dreams of a fattire, tobe spent 
atone with him. Now her place wad usurped, 





his idol that he bad ho time even to notice 
how terribly his child suffered from the blow. 

She went hortg, only t fied that she and 
her stepmother were not likely to ‘' bitit off.” 

‘Sie ioutioeh too solemm and corecientions 
for tne,’ wrote the naw chdételaine to Wer ester, 
Mande Giabhove. “ Always wanting to kaow 
why each and such thiegs dre said, and so | 
on, And I fartoy she is jealows, Yow sde she 
_ adores Ralph, and he; dear fellow, a@ores Me, 


| Very soon Mies Stanhope catte to athy with 
them, and then the girls life grew loxviclier 
than ever; for the visitor proved invatiable 
in her l6ve of a@iineémens, and tHe pdor | 
General, longing sorely for ress, wae dvapged : 



















' about day and Bight i attendance aor his | 
brite and her sietér in-d4w. Land dudasionally ore of the fdoenten' to! carry 


“ee go, Katie, 
i Pargatory.” 
t talk like that, dear,’ said Mes. 
S¥ t, kissing her, and then her 
S on the girl's shoulder, “Aud 
don't think about love yet ‘ 
vaptarGas to ‘be in love’ &n@ ‘edf 7 Bat 
there ave many attendant dra whaokay fill 
the ‘wild, mad bliss’ is over tie thé?ne often 
Prick @S sharply as the rode siell. The 
‘fanoy fré6’ pefiod is, aféx all, tue happiest 
of a girl's life, Olieep ap, and look forward 
to the gtawa ‘domiiig oat’ day when this 
loncliness Will Be forever at &n en, and you 
Will be tie Belle of the seasén |” 

“< Phey had Beer take care of that gitl,” 
taid the Hille Wormen to herself, aa she re- 
the Yom, after scoing Frances off. 
“She ig feet the sort to goin for une grande 
passion. Those eyes of hers weren't given her 
for nothing. She will fall madly in love one 
of these days, and ten to one with some 
worthless fellow not fit to tie hor shoe-strings, 
or else as poor as a church monuss!"” A 
vision of a tall figure, in a shabby coat, and 
& pair of wondrous blue eyes rose before her, 
and she frowned viciously, then Iwaghed. 
“I hope she will never see him again. He 
would make the most sceptical believe in 
‘love at first dight 1'"' 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘‘Grace, I wamtto tell you something.” 

Mre. Tremeyer looted up's littie impwtiently 
to say,.— 

Well, whatis it now?” 

Tt was sonia faw days'iater. Mee. Tremeyer 
had been confided to her room! with @ cold, 80 
her sister But had to go dboat withoas her. 

“ You niues send Franods away.” 

“ Send Ner away ! Where'to? Why?” Mes. 
Tremeyer had been dozisg, and her sister's 
entrance bewildered her. 

‘Anywhere. The farther the better will 

nie!” with a nasty lietle lyogh, “ Bas 
she ia Hkeby to spoil my little gaate, and I 
won’ t-stand that.” 

The expression on Miss Stanhope’s face 
might have frightened Sir Bernard Hawtrey 
from t?ying to shave that “little gains" had 
she'seén it then, 

© Did you kaow Fracoss'was ont all yester- 
da: ? ” 

a Was she?" asked Mrs. Bremeyer in- 
aelentiy. Oh, yes; Ruiph did! ewy sdémething 
about Frances and photograptis.” 

‘“‘ That is her latest bliid. Very vamusing, 
doubveds, when there: is someons'to beip.”’ 

*: Obi my dear Mate, stte'only takes Bottha, 


Heaven is 6vér, and 





Bué the season peated, aid ' the ontéome of the things.” 
ald) ¢he admiration tits Kaadeomme Miss Stan- | ‘Bo you think, I happen ‘to know dit- 


hope had gloried in was—-hob oie p2Dpoxal: of 


fervently. I eww Sir Bernard helping her out 


\omawetiags | | of a carriage at the Great Western yesterday. 


assomplisnsd there would be Hite peace for 


anvone élose. | 


Frances must stil bo Kept fa the back. 
; erodud, fot her tupidly developiag beilaty 


Her objsct vas dnwttaided; ili that was. 


Nowdo you 
ones.” 


why sls niust'go at 


‘ET daresay bedhappencd: only jast to have 
‘qiet her, But/I sulppove you avd thought of 
‘a plad! You génemilly have oneresdy.” 
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*°O? eoursa I havo,” said her sister, in 2 
herd tose, end wish ps erué] gieaa in ber 
ohina-ticns eyes. ‘Pretend you thick sho 
idoke ‘seedy’ and wanta ohates of sic, which 
will be teus encegh, for eke igoked & washed- 
out object at breakiags.” 

*On, come, Mantes, @on’s let your jealonay 
29 60 far. Francesa nmy be pale; she generally 
is, very, bus she could never iook an object. 
I wish you would bring Hawirty to the 
point if you mean 6 Fave him, for I don’s 
like to treat Frances #0. Rvtph bes epsiten to 
me avout it. And you tity alow sis does 
not encsurage Sir Bernard. Ie ie not likely 
60 pretty a githas she ie woald give w second 
thoushi to saoh an ‘eld man.” 

“Grace, don't be bo plsin-epoken, You 
wantme to gsetile, so you must do as I teil 
you. Naw, Gecish your snoozs, you lezy 
orvature, bub arrange soon, Lanboff with 
the old norror fora drive, I wish wa Wete 
marries, and then [ steald not have to take 
any nodee sf him!” 

With which hichty promising epecch for 
“the old horror’s’’ fature bappiness Mits 
Stanhcpedeparted. 

Mra, Tvemeyer watcted Frances that even- 
ing, and wee a trifle startled to obferve how 
pale and “ad the bright, clawing face had 
become, and héw dark ant dreery were tite 
great luminous eyes. Peéthap a chatige wontd 
Go her good ; anyway, sho would propose it. 

Needitess to say the girl jampécd at the 
suggestion. Mrs. Tremeyer ws relieved to 
find how easily all her worry was settled ; and 
the end of the week found Franses and her 
maid on the way to Breitreppe, a #mull esa- 
side place on the ost coast, renowned for its 
bracing sir sed quietness. 

Gentral Tremsyer saw them off, promising 
to rnn town often to see her, ashe setéled her 
photographirg paraphernalia in the rack over 
ber head. 

They had arrived carly at the terminus, so, 
after choosing the carriage, went to the bodk- 
Stall; and as titey da wdled alidut, a youbg man, 
with a raticr cisrepatablelooking bull-dog, 
— by. A rspid glates at the tall, gractfal 

gure and hia steps were arfested, while a 
giad lights filled the blae éyes, He hesitated, 
then drew near just in time’to hear the porter 
saying,— 

“Tho train is about to start, sir, for Brei- 
treppe.” 

So that was her destination! Whistlias to 
the deg he harried ons of the station, and 
walked quickiy away in the direction of St. 
James's. 

“Hallo! ‘By all the powers, Will Went- 
worth! §o here youn are, uneartited at last.” 

“s Dallas! you! I dida’s know you were in 

’ 





‘*By Jove, Wentworth, I am glad to have 
come across you! I thought you must have 
hada nasty fall of some kind, bot you look 

Why, man, what's Op? Excuse the 
remark, ‘bat your ocloties bewoken a long- 
deferred visit to yout taiior’s, and yet you look 
ag jolly asa sandboy. Where were you going? 
Come along o' me, and tell me sli the news. 
Let’s go to the ‘Constitutional’ and have a 
snack,” aod Dallas Wyndham linked arms: to 
march him off, 

“No, thauks, I don't frequent. clubs since 
I've giver np visitimg, my tailor,” answered the 
other, bitteniy. ‘Ase you sure’ you don’t 
mind being econ with sue am. cutat-elbows 
chap? I hardly: look the style fox you,” 

“Wentworth! This from-you !" exclaimed 
Mr. Wyndbam. ‘Have you known me co 
jong and yet not foand out how litile I hold 
by ‘leather or pranelia?’” 

They marched on silently, bat presently the 
tall, blue-eyed young man asked, 1s Be glanced 
ay a fine assamptien of caralessness at bis 

es— 

‘$0 you haven’t. heard cf the fatal fall. of 
Hampty-Daompty, alma W, W., ‘alias Willis 
Wentworth? Only snother young man-gone 
Wrong, hothing ususual nowatiays,” 

“ Will, old icliow, L- know nothing, and.this 


wre wer 





there," ‘broke in Ais listewer; with am uncvn- 


' thing. 


LI NSO ARC A Ne i tS A rcs 





saspendée ia paintal, Sis down here; and tell | stones, be veieh a hot flash was burvine on 
me what is up.” ibid face the: bis friend Getected is inetantly, 

Wentworth threw hicagelf down on tha iron; © Will,” agit Datles 
se20 beside hia friend; , hidi 

“Ty doses rieéd Mush talline,” ho enid, | mo uso tr 
with a gloomy lobk: that eat st¥eaavely on ths | shay gidluloes habil of fomelting,” Yon wove 
bright, Open condtertenve, “1 Broavh’ is on| like the youre ladies whos® obeeks tell iatsa 
vayeelf ; still yao, wie have secon my grand: j what tims ihsir eyes ara mute, Oa with it.” 
father in hia rages, can xvaake some allowance ‘* Dallas, Lam in love!}”’ 
forme. He had maga apihis mind ( was to} “Ob, ye gods aud littia fishes i" Wynd- 
miarry Lady Jatia Palbos, Now, Lady Julia) ham laughed long and hearstiy, while his 
may be everything that s mun opn'desite, and | companiva flicked bis bout, aud then patted 
she is the danghter of un eurl, and her estates, | his pations ‘ Tuttors.’” 
unluckily for me, do border on Chaster more ; Oh, Will, Will, you potversa boy! When 
batif a meniean't ehoose hid wife, what can | you ware ia possession of a goo by eliowance, 
ne choose? All other rélarions ‘wte foveed with the prospeot of some diy bavibg it 
tpoa him, or else for sure F ehontdn’s have | increased to an overflowing exten’, you would 
selected suéh an old fiery pepper ped for a | méever donk «4 a girl, bolied at wide of a petti- 
grandfather. cont, and torned up your fis#edious noe wi 

«Well, Eheld ont, He famed, stormed, raved, | eveaithe daughter of an earl.” 
and I, finding thess thanderstorma ‘oHly} ‘‘Psaw! Leave her alone, men!” broke 
thickened the air, tock myetelt off with} in Wentworth, bitterly, while an angry look 
Branéer, Templo, and Forwood to Nofwiy. | paseed across the rather worn fase 
dolly titoe there; no'end of pidcatosial lack.| ‘‘ Ail rignt, no offenes,” said Wyidbam. 
If F@ only hadan inkiayot wat was pend. j lightly touchieg hie shoulder. ‘' Now, you 
ing I might have started o fish-stall: at| haven't a sou to bless yourself with, and 
Billingegate. Would you haye-patronised me, | have taken up the aristocratic profession of a 
6ld man?” perambdsis‘iug nature-shooter, you at once fall 

**Go on, Will,” seid bis lietoner, shortly.)ia love. My detr feliow, take my advice, 
He knew this was mere bravado to hide the | and— 
smarting pain his friend wau enduring. 

“ a a morning—Dby Jove, each a morn- 
ing fcr the fish, how they would have’ bitten ! iy Set Recut ol sole 
wally albwight, Vildtivewhcad—osme a letter) = 8) from your horse and break your neck, 
feom thy volisitor, summoning me. Ae hick Be Aly gee eh gmigey 
woald-have it, I had, before leaving England, Howaever, ’tis a sudden fever, soon past.” hs 
backed a'bibfor Brander for a thousmud, He| ‘Never, Wyndham. I have eeen the girl 
was always wpe spout; wid now he Kas pone | I mean to make my wife!” 
té Madras; and I've‘had to mest it for bim.| ‘' Will, are you mad?” . 
When I got‘ to’ London f hada staxgerer’to| Something in those brave flashing bine 
face. The old maw had stopped my allowanes, | 2yes, in that firmly ehut mouth and rexdiate 
every farthing, awd I had only « fewpounds chin, rather startled Dallas Wyudiiam, as he 
ovér besidethe thousand, whictihaa: gece as | doubting 


polemer ie 
log from mie. You kaow it's 
» GO that Hl you've leté of 


* Fall from the top of some high tree, 
Fall from the rocks above, 





aéked ,— 
you know. Brander had forgotten oi, I} ‘Who is she?” 
suppose,” “Ah, cautious taskimaster, fear nob. Site 


Wyndham looked at his companion avhe isa lady as far above me as yonder crescent 
paffedathie cigax. The boyish traetfitoess ; moon.” 
of the Jest words mude » eadéeu choking, “Do you know her?” : 
sensation rise in ‘his throat, and for w few; ‘No, I saw her at the Photographic 
minutes he dared not speak. Whemhed@id'so Extitition some days back, und today I saw 
it was almost sharply, do nroved wag he, jher at Victoria, She has gore ¢own to 
“ Will, I ‘thought you'd «more senses than Brietteppe with her mit. Tow aftermvon i 
to play duckeend drakes with money like that.’ go to Breitreppe with my dog as a ‘ peram- 
And ‘what have you done since? Yeu might bulating natare shoorer,’” with a miiicious 
bave let m6 know.” j gleam wt hie astonished friend. “ Then nous 
Will lets off tracing patterns and digging véerrons!"’ : 
heles ia the pashway,-and turned to Dallas. | “Bot, my dear chap, you'ean’t get to know 
“ b couldn’s old fellow,” was all he asid, | her if you will sink your féentisy Ike this 
Bat presently he went on,— | Better come'and stay with me tifl tie olf man 
“ Lfoond my masio very ueefal. I gotquite comes reéund,” 
a lotiot engagements to piay the organs at) ‘‘And perhaps lose sightofher? NotI.” 
churches for fellows who wanted to go away, | “Bat young and lovely maidens, and I 
and sométimes sang soles in the choir. Loan | presume she is both to have awakened this 
sing, you know. I sar up to a ram dodge mow. | violent passion, don't vanish, Ste will 
You will.be hortified, bat a fellow nant live; always be found, and if she is wuyvaing o0% 
and sith you'try is you've no idea bow bard of the common, the shop windows will 
it is to make money, nor how thunderimgly o— lead to her detection.” 


quickly it melts, I sappose I wasten lot. I oufonad you, Wyndbam, I am in 
never was a good hand at eaving.”’ earnest,” and Willis Wentworth sprang to his 
“No, by Jove, you weren’s! TH agree | fect. 


“I beg your pardon then, dese old Will,” 
troliables mits thatended ina tzown, “ Well, | said Wyndkans, seriously. F a 
Sn ne, Snel ccsntammly ont COraouam ar-seea 
8 ing or mm gein : hg phisr smile, i, 8 
eObe tense 7 Sabbath ocovupation,” | to you like tie ravings oi a lovesiok idiot ; 


Wentworth iaagctt, “On weok days Im a oe desperately in carnest. Shs is my 
travelling photographer; 9 fe “ 
"CRUE c sctin. sca ‘© Accene of love at first sight. Well, go in 


“ Lgo whouk taking views for firms. You|'#nd win, old men ; amd whoever'she may be I 
know I always was a-dab at that kind of care not, bat sho will never mout a Better, 
Ivwensy work, better than siting still truer heart than yours, you deur old W. W.!” 
in an office. Mou see, Limow noting, aud »| Thee beads met in @ long. ‘silent grip as 
few days showed mo avy level. Don's look 20 | two pairs of cyes looked searchingly into esich 
gium,.old dhap. Jcisn't.so bad. Dive tands!ovhers. ‘T'aat took told Datlas tint for weal 
in bank sow, od the: days go at double the or woe-his friend had met his fute, snd the 
gpsed when one has something to do, Deauat)}tracmanly howrthad been fur ever given to 
beon the move now.” am ucknowt ideal, 

‘+ Where are a off to? Can't yor come — 
arid: stay! wirh me?" 

The gravel ‘seemed. suddenly to reqhire OHAPTER IE. : 
attention, and Wentworth bent dvor bis sticks} TPtaxors Tatswerrn wat standing at ote of 
aa he \patted away and smeothed down the | the drawing-room windows of a house om the 
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seafront at Breitreppe, looking as if she had 
already bad enovgh of it. The cold, listless 
expression, grown habitual to her face in the 
lovelees, lonely home was accentuated now to 
positive croseness, for she guessed the reason 
of her banishment, and was prepared to hate 
the unwitting oanse of it— Sir Bernard 
Hawtrey. 

‘*Oh, Bertha, were you ever in such a dead- 
and-alive place!"’ she exclaimed, addressing 
her maid, who sat near sewing. ‘I have been 
here a quarter of an hoor, and nota single 
solitary soul has gone by, Fancy sending me 
here for the benefis of my health! Mach 
anyone cares about my health! It’s too bad, 
and I should like to do something dreadfal 
just to shock them!" 

“Oh, Miss Frances, I wouldn't be for doing 
that,’ remonstrated Bertha, looking at her 
young mistress ; ‘' not that I think there is any 
chance of such a thing,” she muttered under 
her breath. 

The girl played a tune on the window-pane, 
scribbled hieroglyphics on the dull place her 
breath had made, fiicked the tassel of the 
blind backwards and forwards, at last ex- 
claiming,— 

“Ob, someone at last! Why it is that man 
we are so often meeting! The one inhabitant 
of the place, I do believe, There goes his dog, 
majestically stalking along beside him. What 
an awfal looking creature, but the man is a 
gentleman | ” 

‘*Mach too poor, miss, for that. Why, his 
coat is as shabby as—well, I shouldn’t like to 
4 seen walking out alongside of it, that’s 
all.” 

Francis laughed. 

*‘Ob Bertha, clothes don't make a gentle- 
man, and you must own hia figure is splendid. 
Why, it’s better than father’s.” 

Bertha’s sharp, though sympathetic eyes 
scanned the girl's face. Perbaps, afterall, the 
something dreadful was not quite so far out of 
reach as might be supposed. 

‘: Well, he bas gone; blissfally smoking. I 
wish I could smoke,” and she shook herself 
impatiently. 

** Maybe you'd like to take some more of 
them photergraphs, Miss Frances?'’ 

‘Now, Bertha, didn’t I tell you never to 
mention that subject to me again. After 
yesterday's failures, and my consequent bad 
temper, bow could you risk another storm ?” 

She crossed to the mantel-piece on which 
were some extraordinary looking negatives. 
Sbe peered through them one by one, a half, 
angry, balf amused frown on the fair brow. 

‘* We might find a photographer here, Miss 
Frances,’’ suggested Bertha, “ to give you some 
leesona.”’ 

‘ Bertha, what a brilliant idea! Let us 
go at once,”’ said impulsive Frances, putting 
the plates down. ‘'1'll have a regular course, 
and perfect myself. I hate to be beaten. Oh! 
I forgot, you can’t come, What a pity you 
slipped over those stones, Never mind ; any- 
one can go ont here alone,” 

Bertha demarred, but as usual the young 
mistress overruled, and was soon walking 
briskly along the parade, the bright, pretty 
colour flashing her cheeks, and a little of the 
old lustrous light shining in the great dark 
eyes at the prospect of something to do. 

Bhe turned off the parade presently, to 


wander about the little irregularly bailt | 
streets, seeking for a photographer's; but such | 


was not to be found, although she did 
ultimately discover one that had been there. 
1t was shat op now, and a big notice informed 
her that, ‘‘ These premises are to be let during 
the winter.” 


Frances tarned away in disgust, and slowly 


retraced her steps, wandering on along the 


parade till she was at the end. A pathway 
led on over the cliffs which she followed, caring 
little where she went. She had gone on for 


*' Why, he must be a photographer. Oh, 
dare I speak to him ?"’ 

Her steps slackened as she puzzled over the 
sudden idea. But a longing for some amuse- 
ment got the mastery of her better jadgment. 
She was young and impulsive; it would be 
something to do, and, besides, he was only a 
photographer, As a man she never thought 
of him. 

He had taken up his post on the edge of the 
cliff; and Frances, not wishing to pass before 
the camera and impede his view, was meditat- 
ing slipping behind him, when the dog, seeing 
her loiter near, suspiciously growled. 

His master looked quickly up, throwing off 
the enshrouding velvet cloth, and s0 stood face 
to face with the object of his adoration. He 
divined her intention, but refased to allow her 
to carry it out. He had not even foonssed 
his picture; she could certainly cross before 


“I wish, that is, I mean,” Frances, 
finding that, after all, even a photographer, be 
he ever eo far beneath the rank of General 
Tremeyer’s daughter, was not very easy to 
speak to, as he stood there, with those clear 
blue eyes looking into hers, and the wintry 
sunlight gleaming on his glossy head. 
she had explained it all at last, with many a 
quiet little word of help from him. 

‘'T understand,” he was saying, ‘‘ that you 
wish for lessons until you are proficient in the 
art?” 

** Yes, please,” replied she, ‘' if you oan spare 
the time ; but perhaps you are very busy and 
may not care about it. You are a photo- 


grapher?" she suddenly asked, looking 


straight up at the face that, somehow, did not | 


seem to match the shab»dy clothes. That look 
convinced her. Whatever fortune had made 
him mattered not. Nature had formed hima 
gentleman. Just for one brief moment's space 
he hesitated; then came the words, slowly 


iven,— 
ah Yes, I am a photographer, and very much 
at your service.” 


in Frances, ‘I knew I bad seen him before. 
Well good-bye, Tatters,’’ and bowing gravely 
to Tatters’s master she moved away. 

He looked at his hand for a moment—the 
band shedid not touch at parting, and smiled. 

“Ab well, little lady, one atep is ac- 
complished, the reat will follow. ‘ Faint heart, 
eto,’ and mine is not faint. Would she de- 
spise me if she knew the deceit I am practising 
upon her?” 

He sighed ruefally as he collected his things, 
and then whistled to the dog. 

‘Come on Tatters! Lucky Tatters! We 
must go to prepare for visitors this afternoon. 
I must be carefal what I say, and bear in 
mind that Iam a photographer. Oaght I to 
say ma’am, I wonder?” 

He laughed aloud as he strode along,— 

‘* By, Jove! I'll let her guesa soon that I am 
down on my luck fora bit! What a thing 
pride is!” 

The “ first of the course” was a very quiet les- 
son, but as Frances and her maid walked home 
along the parade in the gathering twilight 
Bertha eaid, — 

‘* Miss Frances, I think he’s a gentleman, 
and not a photographer, mias.” 

‘*Mayn’s @ photographer be also a gentle- 
man, Bertha? asked her mistress, rather 
sharply. The same doubt had been haunting, 
| her all the afternoon. 

‘« Well, yes, miss, in a way like, only—well, 

he is poor.”’ 
i Oh, Bertha,” was the impatient answer 
|**you don’t understand. Let ue go and buy 
, Some moffins for tea. It is very cold ; toasting 
them will warm us.” 

But no amount of moffia. toasting and read- 
ing afterwards would drive away the vision of 
, those blue, dauntless eyes and winning smile, 
,@nd at last in despair she closed her book and 

went to bed. 
‘*What would Katie say if she knew my 
; thoughts?"’ she speculated, as she turned on 
her pillow. 

A tall, closely buttoned-up form, for the 








He s after speaking to pick upa fallen night was keenly cold, that had been pacing 
screw, and when he once more stood upright the parade before that lighted window, moved 
there was a bright crimson streak flashing his away as darkness fell upon the house, and 
forehead. ' vanished in the sea- mist hanging about. 

He asked her a few questions as he pro- | ‘She is very proud, my little lonely lady ! 
ceeded with the various adjustments, and she But the higher the climb the greater the 
answered at first shortly and ebyly; bat by reward! Hang Lady Jalia, or, rather, may 
degrees the girlish frankness aseerted itself, she soon be imprisoned in the bonds of 
and they were soon chattering freely enough. matrimony !” 

No thought of propriety entered her head;! The next few days effected wonders in 
and he—well, he knew there was no excuse for Frances, Atter all, sheohange was doing what 
him thus taking advantage ofa girl's innocence she never meant it to do, and Breitreppe no 
and guilelessness, but how could he resist the longer was the ‘‘ dead.and.alive place" she had 
tempation? Was it not the realisation of his 





wildest, maddest dream, to be standing here, | 
close beside her, looking into the fathomless 
eyes, with that strange, eorrowfal expression 
in their depths, watching the pretty lips and 
the pearly teeth, hearing the sweet voice ask 
question after question, and then seeing her 
waiting for his replies ? 

He did not do much work that morning. 
If she could have guessed how the blood was ' 
bounding through his veins at fever-heat, 
causing his pulses to throb like sledge ham- 
mers, she might have understood his idleness, 
and viewed it in another light. 

“I must go now,” she said, after they had 
made every arrangement about the lessons, 
which were to begin that afternoon. She and ; 
Bertha were to go to his “‘dark-room” to re- | 
ceive instructions in “ ee | 

‘Do you know I think I have seen you 
before ? she suddenly observed. 

“ Have you?” he said, starting not a little, | 
and flushed in a confused way. 


in her disgust stigmatized it. 

A wet morning had kept her indoors and 
she had bsen employing the time letter writ- 
ing, bat a weak gleam of sunshine, made her 
pause and exclaim,— 

‘*Ob, Bertha! we can go ont, after ali! E 


an take my prints to the photographer, I 


am sure he will be pleased at the improvement. 
I will finish this letter speedily.” 

Bhe had been spinning out a “gossip” to 
Mrs, Searight, began when first she came to 
Breitreppe. The opening pages were fall of 
grumbles and “blues,” bat the tone had 
changed now in the most marked manner ; 
and the recipient, reading it later on with her 
morning's early cap of tea, m' |. 

‘¢ What is this about a photographer? Where 
was 1? On. yes, here. ‘I am not nearly so 
dull now, for I am hard at work at my photo- 
grapby again, and shall surprise you with my 
specimens. When I was so ‘bine’ I suddenly 
was inspired to take lessons again. The only 


| studio the place possesses is closed ; but I have 


‘I don’t remember you,” she said, with un- | come across a travelling photographer staying 


conscious plain-spokenness that nearly made 
him smile, ‘“‘ but 1 am quite sure I recollect 
your dog.” 

**Ah, Tatters!”’ he exclaimed, relieved. 


‘Where do you think Tatters has bad the! 


here. He says he is taking pictures for a 
firm. Ido not think there is much subject- 
matter here, bat he seems quite satisfied ; and 
now he has my lessons. He is very 
poor, I can see; and I am awkwardly 


some distance, when suddenly a stoopiug , happiness — that is,’ pulling himself up,’ situated, for I do not know how to pay him ; 


figure attracted her attention. It was a man, 


** Tasters is often about, He even went to the | 


and he is 80 strange about the matter I dare 


and as he rose she saw he was adjusting a ' gates of the Photographic Exhibition when—" | not mention it. Will you ask at Frith’s, or 
“Oh, yes, of course, it was there!’ broke! somewhore, what they charge for an artist to 


camera, 
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go out lesson-giving? Oh, Kutie, I wish he 
were not ‘only a photographer,’ he is go nice ! 
He is a perfect gentleman. Iam sure he has 
a history, for, although he has the brightest 
face I ever saw, sometimes a shadow reets 
apon it. You oan see it has only lately come 
there, for often the merry look lingers behind 
it, like the sun peering through a dim cloud. 
And his eyes! I can’t tell you what they are 
like, for I never saw any so beantifal! Poor 
feliow! Perhaps he has lost his money, and 
people can’t help being poor. 


eyes of stupid old mercenary creatures. In- 
deed, I don’t think people are as nice for being 
rich. I know father is not what he used to be 
before Mrs. Tcemeyer made him so wealthy.’"’ 

Mra. Searight had worked herself up into too 
great an excisement to finish the letter. 

“I knew that girl would do something! 
Bat a photographer! Well, it might be 
worse ; and, anyway, it serves them very well 
right, banishing her like that jast to please 
that detestable creature, Miss Stanbope! I 
must warn the General, though, for Frances’ 
sake, or the poor dear will be falling hopelessly 
in love; and then——”’ 

But she did not see the General that day, 
nor for many days, so the hint was not given, 
and Frances was left unmolested at Brei. 
treppe, and the happy honrs of ‘' love's awaken- 
ing" sped on, each one laden with a bliss new 
and enchanting to the hitherto lonely, innocent 
maiden hears. 

The letter finished, she and Bertha started 
off along the cliff to enjoy the gleam of san- 
shine, knowing not that the only sunshine she 
really cared for now sbone out from a bronzed, 
merry face. 

They descended the ateep little street, passed 
under the archway that spanned it just where 
the road slanted to the beach, and here they 

used for Frances to exchange some words 
with “Uncle Tom,” the old oyster vendor. 
Then on they went, up the chalky, precipitous 
road out of the town, till Bertha, ssanning the 
stormy sky, said warningly, — 

‘¢ That cloud means rain, mies! ” 

The heavy, presaging drops fell rapidly, and 
they tarned off the road, and made quickly for 
the shelter of the adjacent charch porch. 

Strains of music reached them through the 
red baize door as they eat on the rout seats 
scattered about; and Frances observed,— 

‘‘ The organist practising, no doubt. Letus 
go inside, Bertha. It will not be so draughty 
as here." 

The church was empty, snd, save for those 
low sounds, very quiet—quiet with that ex- 
quisite hush no other place ever has. 

Over in the left-hand corner waa th2 organ, 
bat only the keyboard and pedals ; the pipes 
were overhead in the gallery. 

A red curtain screen nearly hid the per- 
former from view. Nothing was to be seen 
but a pair of broad shoulders and the back of 
& small head. 

With a start of surprise the girl recognised 
her master—the travelling photographer | 

Evidently he had not seen them, for he 
played on,all unconscious of hissmall andience ; 
and Frances sat there in rapt enjoyment of 
the exquisite strains, while the rain spent its 
fary on the roof overhead. 

Bat he had finished now; and as the last 
notes died away he turned, swung his legs over 
the wooden bench, and so caught sight of 
Frances. 

With a bewitching flash she hesitatingly 
advanced, remarking,— 

‘How can I thank you for such a treat? 
We are sheltering from the rain, and you have 
turned an otherwise tedious imprisonment into 
a delightful time!" 

She had bowed in answer to his greeting, 
for no handshake had as yet passed between 
Seen as pupil and teacher did they 
meet, 

“* Must you stop? I¢ stills rains very fast!" 

*IfT can give you the slightest pleasure, 
Miss Tremeyer, gladly would I play all day.”’ 

His straigh:, glancing keen eyes scanned 


It does not make | 
them any the worse for that, except in the 





her ag she leaned against a tall cabinet of 
music, his fingers wandering in musical har- 
monies over the keys, then he placed before 
him an old German song, converting it into 
picce as he wenton. And over his shonlder 
Frances read the words,— 


** Be she high and far above me, 
As yonder star, yea, higher, 

My love shall form the ladder, 
By which I shall aspire ! 

Though fourfold dangers press we, 
Until the death I ll fight 

3ut I will win and wear ber, 
Her love I ll make my right ! ’ 


A glow oame into those beantifal eyas as 
he turned them on her ; his secret, could she 
have read it, blazing in them, as he said — 

‘Those were grand old times, when a man 
conld fight until he won the prize he longed 
for.” 

‘Oh, no!" said Frances, trembling beneath 
the ardent gazs, ‘‘not those daysagain! It 
might have been grand and exciting for the 
knights, but how about the maidens left 
behind? We hear nothing of their suspense." 

‘*T bad not, of course, looked at it from that 
point of view," he replied, still watching the 
flashing, changing face. ‘' The achieving of 
their object so easily attracted me. I have 
something of the spirit of my forefathers, I 
suppose.” He paused abruptly, and up to the 
roots of his hair surged the dark crimson 
token of excitement. He was forgetting his 
r6'a. She would not credit him with ances- 
tors. His feet scraped jarringly over the pedals 
as he swang himeeif out, saying, in a prosaic 


tone,— 

‘I think the rain must have ceased," 

Frances was recalled to herself. With a 
strangely new sensation she walked down the 
aisle, out to the porch, only to fiad that the 
rain meant to imprison them for the rest of 
the day. 

‘I will fetch a cab,” suggested the young 
man; and heediess of her remonstrances he 
started out, turning up his coat-collar, and 
pulling down his hat. In an incredibly short 
space of time he returned, laden with 
umbrellas and cloaks. 

“I couldn’t find a cab, but your landlady 
gave me these.” 

‘‘Have you been all the way to Sea- View 
for them?” asked Frances, looking gratefully 
up at the glowing face. 

‘Oh, that was nothing!” laughing, as he 


helped her on with her wrap, and then turned | ¢o9 


to render like assistance to Bertha, and so 
winning her heart for ever. 

He walked beside Frances down the steep 
hill to the street, holding the umbrella care- 
fully over her, and so radiantly happy- looking 
that Bertha chuckled to herself and wondered 
what the General would say could he see. 

At her door he left them, gently refasing 
Frances’ offer of an umbrella. Perhaps this 
unconventional little walk had bewildered 
her, for as he was raising his hat to turn 
away she suddenly put out her hand with a 
frank spontaneity, and the next moment his 
strong brown fingers had closed round the 
cold, gloveless ones held oat to him in a light 
pressure. Then she was gone, and there, on 
the pavement, lay her little wet glove. He 
picked it tenderly up and put it away in his 
pocket, heedless of the drenching rain pelting 
on him. Hisemall room seemed all to narrow 
to hold him, and after his lonely dinner he 
started off over the hilla for ‘‘a stretcher.” 
When he returned it was night, and away over 
the sea flashed out the warning lights of the 
Badlost Sands, while every now and then 
through the darkness floated, like some lost 
wandering spirit, the strange weird radiance of 
the electric light from some outward-bound 
steamer. And in his head still rang the bold 
brave words,— 


“ My love shall form the ladder, 
By which I shall aspire! ’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


One frosty morning, a few days later, 
Frances and her maid left Trotbury station 
and took the road that led to the city. 
Bertha glanced at her young mistress now 
and then ; she seemed in such glowing epirite, 
and her beauty had suddenly blossomed out 
so marvellously. 

“T think, Miss Frances, they will be 
delighted to see how well you look when you 
go home!”’ 

A quick pain darted through her. Go 
home! That meant the end of her lessons, 
the end of all! But she only said,— 

“It’s the improved weather, Bertha. Blue 
skies are always @ good tonic.” 

All very fine, Miss Frances! Bui the azire 
that lurked in a pair of dangerously fuscinat- 
ing eyes had more to do with it than nature, 
surely ? Else why this bewitching confusion, as 
a tall figare suddenly appeared, and blue orbs 
flashed into hers, as their owner said, — 

‘‘ You! In Trotbury | Miss Tremeyer."’ 

* Might I not repeat the exclamation?" re- 
torted she, looking so exquivitely pretty as 
almost to daze him, 

“Oh, it’s a matter of common ocourrence 
to me,’’ he remarked coolly, hiding from her 
the fact that he had seen her start from 
Brietreppe, and had made up his micd to go 
too, jamping into the last carriage as the train 
started. ‘Allis fair in love,’’ he soothed his 
conscience with. 

He saw she cou!d not hide the pleasure this 
meeting was to her, and his heart beat in 
heavy, almost suffocating, sobs. Both felt some 
hitherto recognised boundary was broken 
down between them; the allaring sweetness of 
stolen waters was intoxicating them, yet 
neither could turn away from the delicicas 
cup. 

Frances was in raptures over the beanty of 
the cathedral, and gladly accepted bis offered 
escort, listening to his voics in dreamy biias, 
7 hardly hearing the actual words he 
spoke. 

‘Now what shall we do?" she pondered, 
when they had seen all there was to be viewed. 

Manlike he proposed lanch, and Frances 
submitted to his suggestion, and was soon 
toasting her toes before a cheerfal fire while 
the meal was in preparation. 

Bertha alone had qualms of aneasicess. 
Still it was not her place to interfere, and who 
could say ‘‘nay” to such a pleasant-spoken 
young gentleman, who treated her mistress 
like a princess, and looked so devoted to her 


! 
When the merry meal was over he rose, 
quite naturally, to seek the waiter, and then 
came the sharp awakening, for Miss Tremeyer 
handed him her purse, saying simply,— 

‘* Will you kindly settle for me too, please?’ 

He bowed, but the agony of rebellion ha 
endured was almost beyond endurance. Like 
& plunge into ice-cold water came the realisa- 
tion that she looked upon him as the merest 
acquaintance— perhaps hardly that. 

The old, sad expression returned, and 
Frances, grieving to see it there, was doubly 
bright and friendly, striving to drive it away, 
and win back the happy look he generally 
wore for her. It was a dangerous position 
Awakened interest rarely stops till it has led 
to friendship or to—love ! 

They were sauntering back after a visit to 
an old church, when, dashing towards them, 
came a dog-cart; and before Frances had time to 
turn away one of its ocoupants was springing 
down, and there stood Sir Bernard Hawtrey 
beside her. 

‘* Mies Tremeyer, by all that’s lucky |" 

The colour died out of her cheeks, and once 
again she was the pale, haughty girl of Man- 
chester square. 

*‘ How do you do, Sir Bernard?” she said 
defiantly, as he saw his gaze taking in the tall 
figure lingering near. 

“I did not know you were staying here?” 
he went on, unheeding her qaeation. 

**Nor am I. You heard the plans for my 
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banishment discuased,; a0.you know I am at 
Brietreppe.’’ 
allowed me to be your 


“I wish vou had 
escort over Trot : 

“Thank you, bus afriend has kindly under- 
taken that irkeome task,”’ 

How that “friend” started as ho ‘heard 
the name by which ehe called him. 

** However, I will detain you no longer ; your 
horses may take cold,” and she put cut ber 
hand with a decided air of diemigsal, 

One little shafs he hazarded. 

“T shall beat the General's to-night. 
message?” 

‘None, thank you!” 

‘Ab, weil, he'll be delighted to hear how 
well and charming you look!" with such an 
audacious stare that the hot flash of anger 
dyed her cheeks, and her eyes darkened with 
indignation. ‘*And I may add," with a mean- 
ing smile, ‘that you are well looked after— 
by your friends,”’ 

‘Thank you!” she said, with proud diz. 
dain. ‘My father knows the provision he 
made for my well-being when ke eens me to 
Breitreppe, 80 your information will be super. 
flaous!”’ 

With a haughty bow she ‘turned away, and 
he watched +her walk off beside her ‘friend,” 
the tall, slight figare only reaching to the 
broad shoulders beside her. 

Bat the spell wae broken, The aunihad set, 
the wind turned chilly, dusk was creeping on, 
and Frances said she was tired, and they wonld 
go home. 

They wended their way to the station, and 
the young fellow saw:them settled in a .car- 
riage, and, with. one-wietful ‘look, was leaving 
them, 

Bat, after his kindness, Frances could not 
let bim go so. 

“Will you not accompany us, Mr, Went- 
worth ?” 

She had never addreesed him sq before ; but 
many things were different to-day. 

Bertha, tired out, fell asleep, buh they 
chatted on; and he told her a little of hia Jifs, 
with its blighting disappointments. 

* And yen are not really a photographer? 
and you have deceived me!" she exclaimed, 
flashing her stormy eyesiinto his. ‘ Why did 
you do it? It was hardly fair! 

‘Oh, forgive me! Iskgew I ‘have wronged 
you, and { justly deserve your anger; bat do 
not cast -me off altogether!” 

“Will you, then, explain the. reagon of this 
deception ?"’ 

“* Miss Tremeyer, I-cen only throw «myself 
upon your mercy, for I cannot yet explain my 
reasons! Will yeu, can-you, trast me?) Some 
day I may be abtle ¢o tell you; now iis im- 
possible. Bat, oh! tenst-met” 

For a time silence reigned, 98 she realizedthe 
great question at steke. Bia eyes had spoken 
the love his lips refused to utter; and she 
knew, by the dull, aching agony at her heart, 
that, “not wisely, bnttoo well” she retorned 
that unspoken, unoffered:affeetion. 

— she raised her dark, gloomy eyes to 
is, 

“‘T cannot trast. 
give!” 

“* And I—I dare nositell you! 

Not another word passed between them. 
There is an agony too deep ‘for surfage words, 
and such was theirs, 

At the station they parted. Jast for a 
moment her finger-tips rested in hie; then 
their cab drove off; and ‘he was lef etaring 
after it, his eyes wide and strained Zn their 
misery, his face so deathly pale thet every 
vestige of colour had left even hia lips, 

He strode away, bat it wae many hours 
later ere he returned to the house, cold and 
tired, to find it all in darkness, his fire out, 
and Tatters asleep in his chair. 


Any 


I must know, or not for- 


He roused the dog, and together they crept | 


Upstairs to bed. Bat the morning found him 
still awake 

‘‘Well, Tattere,” he said, as he eat at his 
solitary breakfast, “* you and I must be on tho 
tramp again, She won’t want to see me any 





more. And I—ob, my darling, my lost 
darling!” 

Prances was-sitting over the fire next morn- 
ing complaining of headache—and certainly 
those white cheeks and mournful eyes bore 
out her statement, 

Saddenly the door barst open. 
voice cried, — 

‘ Well. Frisoa, glad to see dafl again?” and 
Generai Trcemeyer stood before her, his rather 
boisterous movements betqkening some ner- 
vousness as he rattled on. ‘‘ Hadn’t any idea 
it was such a hole as this! How yon've 
managed to exist I can’s think! You had 
better come back with me, eh?’ 

‘Ob, yes, father, please! I can go te- 
day.’ 

Anything to get away from the place now 
there were no longer a merry face and clear 
blue eyes to make it a little Eder for her. 

* You don’t look much the better for your 
sojourn. I expected a rosy damsel to greet 
me, nota pale lily! Hawtrey told——_" 

‘Oh, 80 you have eeen Sir Bernard?” she 
asked, coldly, and looking straight-at him, 

“Well, er—he—thas ic—yes. I saw him 
last night.” 

‘And .so you came down to investigate ? 
Well, father, say all you have to say, please. 
Tam ready.” 

** Well, he told me he met-yon in Trotbury 
with a——” 

« Yes, quite right, with a friend.” 

“Oh, @ man, he said, and you sesmed 
rather chammy. Who was the man, Fran- 
ois?’ 

“A pho——" The:worda died on her Hips. 
No, be was notthat! The thought of how he 
had treated her simplicity turned her faint 
and cold. 

** And what 
in Trotbary ? 

“Alone! Did Bir Bernard:ray that?" 

“ Yea, he did, and I wondered whatmadness 
you were up to!” 

“ And you believed I wonld go out alone 
withapy;man. Ob! father!” 

The bot-tears rushed 40 hereyes, averfiewed, 
and the next moment she -was sobbing ii wll 
apt.on her father's shoulder. 

He was a8 indignant as hia placid ‘natore 
would allem, bat teld her to runaway, and 
see after her things. 

Joes after she left the room .a magid brongh: 
io 2 pargel, 

“Piease, siz, it's Miag Tremeyer's photo 
things.” ’ : 

“Ab, all, right.. Wait, tell.tke messenger 
there will be.ap answer,’ 

He opened his danghter's. wriking.case, 
scrawled a few lines, then taking a bit. of 
peper opt of his paokat-book, slipped. it ix, 
and sealed the envelope. 


A jovial 


were you doing alone ‘with him 


‘* There, that will settle it. Dfy poor litile : 


Frieca!”’ 
Standing at the low wigdoy, with faithfal 


Tatters bovige him, Will Wentworth watched | 
As he caught | 


the return of his messenger. 
sight of the dainty‘looking paper his brain 
reeled, bat the writing was nothersa. Tearing 
it open a crisp bit of paper flew ont and fell 
af his feet. He stooped, picked it up, while 
the hot blood mounted in a scorching flash to 
his:'brow. He realised the fact that he had 
been paid. 

“General ‘Eremeyer begs ta thank ifr. 
Wentworth for the lessons in photography he 
has given to his daughter, and hones the 
enclosed will cover sll expenses. General 
Tremeyer leaves Breitreppe immediately, so 
no acknowledgment need be made.” 

The crimson torrent sarged back again, 
and now he was deadly psle, that lifeless 
white which tells the very heart-throbs are 
affesied. Tatters, guessing something was 
wrong, stalked heavily round his master, 
waiting titi that.awfnl expression had softened, 
Then Wiil smoothed ont the crumpled papers, 
put them carefully away, and patted the dog. 

And that. was the end of “ Love's Young 
Dresm ! se 











to the station. Frances shut hereyes as they 
went along the parade, barely hearing her 
father te}l her how he had tonnd ont ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’”’ and that the oyeters were so 
Gelicions that he had ordered'a bag.to be sent 
up. Tacy hed not arrived when they had 
left, but as they sat waiting for the train to 
start the old man came harrying in with 
beaming face and rain-.eoaked garmenis. 
Frances leaned ont of the window to attract 
his attention, and so csvght sight of a.tall, 
long-coated figure stepping into a compart- 
ment at the farther end, clasgly foliowad by a 
huge brindled ball-dog. 

She sat back, that deadly faintness creep- 
ing over her again, while her father chaffed 
old * Uacle Tom" tili they left, 

‘There, all ig ssttled now,” said her father, 
sitting back. ‘And 1 sqnared it up neatly 
with your photographer, Frisca.” 

‘ Father, what have you done?” 

The girl sat up, the cslour coming and 
going fitfally in her cheeks, and her eyes sad 
and miserable, 

“ Well, you sea, if was a ticklisa thing to 
do, for yon say he ia a gentieman, and Haw- 
trey says he id uncommoily shabby, eo T just 
wrote @ line of thanks,acd popped in a ‘ fiver.’ 
Whazs's up, little one?” 

‘My head—the train jolts so or 

Tae sentence remained unfiaished. Frances 
Tremeyer had fainted, 





CHAPTER VY. 


‘‘ Wert, Frances, so you have escaped? And 
how are the wedding arrangementa progress- 
ing? I suppose everything at sixes and 
sevens!” 

“ Sixteens and seventeens you mean! Bave 
me from a wedding! I never meanto.marry ; 
bat it I-did it shouid be quietnass itzelf.” 

“Never marry! What nonsence! But all 
girls say that. I did till I mat Jack, but 
never afier. And a little bicd ‘has told me 
that Miss Tremeyer-has been proving 
an expert as flirting.” 

Tae pretty colonr stained ‘fhe cheeks that 
were nod so roundel as of yore, “ Love's 
awakening” had left ita-traccs. 

“A flict? No, I dons think so. Mrs. 
Treemeyer said I was a anccess, and ‘if ‘having 
aiways pargners means‘ sucsess then I was.” 

‘“ And,” asked Mrs, Senright, “among the 
‘ crowds’ waen't there one chosen one?’ 

Directly she spoke she regretted it, for the 
look that swept across the girl's face, like some 
dimming shadow, told her Frances had nos 
yet learnt to forget. - 

She did not repty to the qnestion, only 
said,— 

‘*T made a friend, Katie? Ob, such a nice 
man. Do yonknowhim? A Mr. Wyndham?” 

*Dalias Wyndham! Oh, very well. Poor 
Dallas! He has a sad story. Tae girl to 
whom he was engaged was buras to death, 
amd they were so fond of excl: otber.”’ 

‘‘ Kate ! Hew horrible t"* 

Oh, awfdl. He nearly lost his censon, and 
has never been the same since. That hap- 
pened eight years ago, I ‘wonder witl he fall 
in love again? He is a thoroughiy good 
fellow, and worthy of any gil's love, her firet 
and best,” $ 

“Yes, Kate, he is,” seid Francer, quietly ; 
‘and that is why I would not bs to him any- 
thing but a friend.” 

‘Did he ask you? And you refazed'! Oh, 
were you wise?” 

A brilliant flood of colour roze to the ead 
face. 

“J have no ‘ first and best” love to give him 
orany man. 1 told him so, bat hegged bim 
still to be my friend, for I have not many, and 
ihe has promised to be my frien’. He ie 
geod and kind; bat—oh, Kusie, he’p me—help 
me!" 

And-+o Mrs. Searight’s unbounded astonish- 
ment the gitl enddealy fell ou her knees 
beside her, and, baryiog her face, sobbed 


It rained heavily as the Tremeyers drove ; bitterly. 
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“« Frances, dcn’t ory so! Oh, my poor child ! 
I did hope vhis gay Chrisima3s had made you 
forget.” 

‘Forget! Why, of course, I am forgetting! 
What is there to-remember ?”’ she exclaimed, 
springing up, and mopping her eyes. “ Bat 
yesterday, when I was driving up Bond-sireet 
with Mrs. Tremeyer, I saw—I saw—’’ the 
tears broke forth again. ‘If he only had not 
looked go ill!” 

‘Bat this will never do, Frisca,’’ said 
Mrs, Searight. ‘You must not let a hopelces 
infatuation ruin your‘life, Rarely does a girl 
marry her first fancy.” 

*‘ Oh, I shall get over it, Father tells:me I 
must make.a grand match,‘ go where money 
is,’ ag he has little to give me. Wait till the 
season begins, and I get into the swing of it, 
and haye no time to think, and I'll soon 
forget.” 

A bright spot burned on each cheek, her 
great eyes glittered hard and clear like dia- 
monds, and she Ileughed—oh, what a laugh— 
as she ran upstairs to bathe her eyes, 80 a8 to 
acccmpany Mra, Searight on her shopping 
expedition. 

Frances chose to wait ontside in the ecar- 
riage for ‘her friend, dreamily watching the 
passers-by, utterly ‘heedlesa of the admiring 
glances the beautifal gad face attracted. 

‘** Ob, Migs Franoes, what-a pleasure!" ex- 
claimed a deep voice beside her, and Mr. Wynd- 
ham stepped into the waiting victoria. 

‘* Well, and what news of the bride-eleo§ ? 
Is she in the seventh ‘heaven?"’ 

‘* Are people generally there who are going 
to marry? I read the-ojher day ofagirl who 
cajled it ‘ joining the noble army of martyrs.’ ” 

‘Ha! hal” laughed Wyndham ; “but in 
be {cage I fancy Hawtrey will enact that 
réle? 

“Why won't yeu come as gnest to the 
church, Mr. Wyndham?” 

She was sorry she‘had asked the question 
as she saw his face pate; but-he only sqid,— 

“ Those shows are not in my line. Bat I’ 
come to yours, Frances," with a sudden, swift 
smile at her. 

‘Mine! I'll never tax -your friendship that 
- ! = have no thought of joining that army. 

— 2 » 

Every vestige of colour suddenly left her 
cheeks, and she hurriedly put up her muff to 
her face as if she felt cold. 

“« What is it?”’ 

He looked over bis shoulder, following her 
gaze, but was too late to notice a tall figure 
in a shabby coat vanishing down a side street. 

‘Ob, nothing; only a twinge-of togthache— 
gone now. Ah‘ ‘here comes Katie.” 

Bat when he lefs them her lips were atill 
white, though she talked and Inughed ‘bravely 
enough, and he knew it was something-more 
than “toothache” thaf had robbed them of 
their sparlet hoe. 

* os * * _ 

There was quite 9 crowd gathered outside 
8%. Peter’s Church next day to watch the 
grand wedding, and the people -waited 
patiently enough in the biting wind fer a 
glimpse of “‘ beanty adorned.” 

Among them stood Dallas Wyndham, and 
behind him, looking over ‘his shoulder, a-4all, 
splendid figure, with ses blue eyes and com- 
pressed white lips. 

Down the giasle and oyt into the porch came 
the procession. Off drove the bride, amiling 
and elated, and then there was a moment's 
delay over the arrival of the next carriage, 
and Frances and her partner waited in the 
porch. She was epeaking to her companion, 
the Sweet mouth wreathed in smiles as she 
raised her -head, and suddenly once more a 
pair of brown eyes looked straight into a pair 
of blue ones. 

She shivered from head to foot, causing 
her partner to hurry her forward to the oar- 
riage, saying,— 

“You are taking cold, Miss ‘Tremeyer |” 

Mr. Wynébem, marvelling at the change 
on her face, heard his friend behind him 
whisper,— 








Get me ont-of this, old/fellow—anywhers ! 
I-cen't.see! Be quick, or I thal! make a fool 
of myself,"’ 

He gripped bis arm firmly, and ‘led him 
quickly away. 

“I told you not to ocms, Will! This 
East wind is enough to:touch-vp anyone, let 
alone a fellow not well from congestion! I+ 
wes madness!’ 

‘*Te’s not the wind!. I'm on fire, Dallas’! 
Bat that wassbe! And I have lost her!" 

‘Phew!’ whistled Mr. Wyndham, 
“Frances Tremeyer, is it, who has done 
for you? Peor-old fellow!” 

His.own face was very pale new ad he sag 
& possible temptation likely to waylay him, 
and fora moment he felis “dene for” too; 
but-it was conquered, and the arm holding on 
to Will's was strong and trae to him once 


more, 

When Dallas Wyndbam retnrned te ‘his 
rooms, which Will now shared, ‘late that day, 
he found him fast asleep.in the armohair, and 
cid Tatters eitting up beside him, his bead 
resting on his master’s stretched out knees. 
He had not even-removed his overcoat, and 93 
Wyndham bent over to-rouce him'he saw the 
long, dark lashes were strangely bright. j 

* Dear old W. W. breaking his heart over a 
girl! And yet they are wortby of each other! 
I must find some means-of bringing them to- 
gether, ard see if I can’t manege to invent a 
relationship between ‘her and me, and 80 
dower the bri¢e, Ihave money, and cannot 
win the only thing I care for; he has none, 
and so cannot aleo win the one thing be 
wants, Will—hi! wake up, old chap, and 
come out with me somewhere fora feed. Lat 
us hope matrimony is more digestible than 
the cake!” 

Not a few had felé full of envy of the lovely 
chief bridesmaid that day, who had looked so 
radiant, and had all that could be Gesired ; 
but perhaps they would bave changed their 
minds-if they could have seen her-in her room 
that night. Ae charity covers a -multitade of 
Bins so do riches ‘hide a werld of miseries, 
She had flang asida her pretty gown, and was 
knecling by her bed, heavy sobs shaking her 
from head to foot. 

‘*T must, I will forget him!” she moaned. 
‘*Oh! how utterly I despise myself! Ef only 
he had looked ‘happy, and-as he used to do. 
Bat he didn’t. He looked miserable, sad and 
oid, and so much thinner. Oh, why was Iso 
bareh, so cruel, so unforgiving! And new 
there is no help!” 

Those great ‘blue eyes, -with that shadow of 
soffering in them that seemed to darken 
their clear. depths for ever, haunted her «)l 
through that weary, enGless night. And that 
was how ahe set about forgetting 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mz. Wsxnpe came hurrying op the great 
stone staircase to his flat with an eugerurxionus 
look on his calm, impassive features. 

“ Ab, you areback, Wentworth | I couldn't 
get away sooner,” he said, addressing the 
young fellow,who was moodily staring from the 
window, his ‘has pushed back from his knitted 
brows, and bia hands thrust deep in ‘his coat 


ket. 
“ Well, old fellow, you have bad news, I 
see | 

“ Yes, Dallas, bad!” wasthe reply, given in 
such a tone of lifelesa.despair that for a mo- 
mert Wyndham: could not speak. He only 
pat-both ‘handa-on the tall shoulders in mute 
sympathy, and waited till Will went ov, — 

‘ What a fool I've been-.ever to hope that a 
man, with a temper hike the devil's own, could 
relent! All this time wasted!” 

‘‘ Another will been made? ’’ 

‘| Yes, made, drawn ont and gloated over, 
doubtless, nos.a week after the ‘row. When 
he sent word to stop my aliowanceno mention 
of this was made to Rankens, and he evidently 


he had employed another firm of olicitore, 
and they were instrusted to send the will to 
Rankens at his death. There'is not even the 
proverbial shilling for me. I am totelly 
ignored. There-might beno grandson-at ali!” 

‘* It’s a thousand -pities, old' boy, you eculdn't 
bave-done——" ; 

‘* Dallas! You cay that! Marry = woman 
years older than myself whom 1 hardly 
knew!” 

“Opportunities weuld have altered that 
objection,” 

* Pahaw! Jast to picase an old tyrant. 
Well, be‘ia dead. I don't care for great pos- 
sessions, I didn't went Chestermere to be 
joined to anything. However, that is besite 
the question, He forced my mother into & 
loveless marriegs fer money that broke her 
heart. Then I was packed off-to Harrow. 
We met there, Dallaz,” with a glanee that spoke 
volumes, ‘' And you were staying at Chester- 
mere when the news oame of that mad out- 
break at Monaco, when my father lost-every 
farthing of his great-fortane. I bore rou with 
these allusions; but, bexr with ane, cid chap; 
it will soon be over." 

He broke off and:gazed liatiessly out at the 
passing traffic and the gay throng to which 
he had once belonged—was # centariez ago ?— 
bat which-would kvow bim.no more. And she 
was one of that magico cicule, thas upper ten 
thoneand'! Ah, well, come what might, de- 
fraudedof everything, he still ‘bad hia stoxe- 
honse of -memories, and into shat guarded 
fortress could noone break through and steal! 

“If Leould-only get some downright hard 
work todo! I can endure thia life no longer. 
I am afraid ‘it eust ‘be the Queen's shilling, 
since he hag even grudged ine that much. It 
will be all the same a handred years hence, 
and many:a moze deserving chap ‘has gone 
under, You have dons your best for me, dear 
old friend, but Iam a failare.”’ 

Their‘hands met in a silent-srip, for in mo- 
ments of intense feeling worda Tail. 

Then Will spoke again, this time more 
brightly. 

** Guess where the money goes, Dallas?” 

‘Don’t insulsé me by imagining I could 
guess the workings of a mind like tue late 
H’m,as you say, he is dead. What ia it, 
Will? Where?” avked‘he, quickly, fer over 
the other's face a slow, strange satile had 
crept. 

‘All the fortune, every cent, anf Chester- 
mere have been left to Frances Middleton 
Tremeyer! 

He said the nome bravely, with a tender 
inflexion in his voice that-caused Wyudbam’s 
heart to ache for him ; but one hand gripped 
the window. ledge as if needing the eupport it 





By Jove ! 

‘Yes, evenso. So, after ali, Iocan give her 
something. She bas the fortune now without 
the encumbrance, Fancy a panper, for so I 
was all the time, falting*in love! Well, lam 
glad, and soon I shall'he content.” 

His voiee was getting huskisry and haskier 
and the last few words were ‘bus .2 whisper. 

** Oh, Dallas, how I haye lost her!”’ 

“You love her-as.madly ag ever, Wil'?'” 

* Love‘her!”’ 

He turned away, exossea over to the mantel- 
piece, and buried hia face in ‘his hands, while 
Wyndham stood wrapt in anxious thought. 
He could have laughed aloud at the awk- 
wardness of the situation did not his heart 
ache too intencely for his friend's trouble. 
That Frances Tremeyer -woulfl never tonch 
the money did she know she was defranding 
anyone of their jast, if-not exactly legal, righte 
he was certain; but she did not know, and it 
was a delicate matter to handle. And Will 
was such a “ proud'beggar” he would never 
accept anything from anyone, mrch levs from 
her! 

“Bat can this be, Will? Is there none of 
your mother’s money lef that he dare not 
tonch?”’ 

Will came across to the window, angwer- 





was ashamed of the pars he was enacting, for | 





ing,— 
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‘£* As faras I can make out everything went 
in the Monaco smash, My father was always 
& one-idea'd tyrant, and liked to have her ask 
him for money even after her marriage, and 
then he gave jast what he liked. He grew 
to bea perfect miser latterly, so that there 
must bs a good accumulation for hia—god- 
daughter. 

It’s no use moaning now, but I wish I had 
had more patience with the poor old fellow. 
He died quite alone, only his valet with him. 
Thad one cramb of comfort. Brander has p3id 
up that thousand, so I have something to 
start on. And Ranken was kindness itself, 
asked me if I’d care to leave England. I said 
‘like a shot,’ so he told me of an opening he 
knew of in the Cape Mounted Police, ard 
with his inflaence I am sure todrop in for 
that. Kind of him, wasn't it? Don’t you 
approve, Dallas?" seeing a queer look on 
the quiet face opposite. 

Ob, Will, Will, you never will understand 
your worth! How about the parting? Do you 
expect me to approve of that?” 

** Don't speak of that yet! It will come 
soon enough, when old W. W. will no more 
trouble you.” He spoke lightly, because he 
dare not trust himself to do otherwise. ‘ But 
I mast go. That life will suit me, and besides, 
I dare not risk seeingher. IfI am to get over 
it I mast remove all chance of that.” 

Mr. Wyndham flang up the window as if 
he needed air, and was soon lost again in 
thought—sad, perplexing thought, the heavily 
knitted brows betokened. Will joined him 
there after a series of strides up and down the 


room. 

‘Dallas, does she know you and I are 
friends?" 

“I told her so the day of the wedding. I 
don’t see the way clear yet, Will; bat one 
thing I know—she loves you!” 

‘*She—loves—me! Oh, what have I done! 
I never dreamt of that! I thought the 
little interest I had aroused had been killed 
in that last interview, and that by now she 
would have forgotten there ever was such a 
ecamp.” 

Wyndbam smiled, 

** Ah, Will, women are incomprehensible, 
and their love—thank Heaven it is so !—is 
as far above ours as Heaven is above earth. 
They don’t often love wisely, or to their own 
advantage, or not many men would be blessed. 
Their love has in it something of the higher 
fove, and the worthless ones get their share 
with the best. Not that that applies to you. 
You know my opinion of you. I know her 
now, and I think you are made for one 
another.” 

Again silence fell between them, broken at 
fast by the younger map. 

‘IT must go for a ‘stretcher,’ Dallas, s0 expect 
ms when you see me." 

‘' Allright. Don't overdo it. Remember the 
©. M. P. require toughened articles,” he said, 
as he watched him muzzling Tatters. 

**Binoe I could not win her for myself,” 
eaid the now solitary occupant of the room, 
ey must do my beat to get her for him!" 

o . 2 * 


‘* Dallas, do you think you could manage 
e@omething for me?" asked Will, looking across 
the dining. table at his friend. 

‘‘Whatis it? I'll do my best, Will. I have 
been wondering why that piece of bread was 
being so tortured ; now I am to hear!" 

‘‘T want to go with you to-night.” 

*'Go! That's right, old fellow. Glad tohear 
you express a rational wish. Go and don your 
‘war-paint, and I'll smuggle you in. Mra. Chol- 
— eley and I are old friends, so it's easily 

one.” 

“I suppose I am crazy,” observed Will, as 
the hansom spun along to the scene of the 
ball, * bat I long for another sight of her. I 
hung about the Park for hours yesterday, and 
ahe never came. And I have never seen her 
in all her beauty, except that misty peep 
through the carriage-window at the Drawing- 
room,” 

“Is it wise, old fellow?" 





‘* Wise 2? Waa I ever celebrated for wisdom ? 
Waien a man is going to be buried alive, one 
more act of madness counts little. I have 
suffered allI can. I don’t think I can feel any 
more.” 

“You don't want to dance, Will?” asked 
Wyndham, as they threaded their way through 
the throng. 

‘Oh, by Jove, no! I feel rather like Romeo 
entering Capaiet's house, and half wish I had 
a mask. Bat they are all too busy to notice 
me. You go your way; I'll manage all right.” 

Wyndham looked at him, and could not 
help smiling at the idea of that tall, splendid 
figare and bright peculiarly winning face 
escaping notice. 

If she sees him to-night, as he looks now, 
I think when next they meet there will be no 
more talk of the Cape 

**Ah, Miss Tremeyer, how fortanate I am 
to find you so soon!” 

“You are very late; and I have kept two 
dances for you,” she pouted. 

‘* That ia kind!” said he, absently, ‘I'll 
put my name down. Ah! I see you have 
given Searight one too,’ mentally deciding 
that then would be the time. 

He sought out Mr. Searight, and a hasty 
téte a-téte explained matters to Jack. 

“ Bat, I say, Wyndham, suppose she faints? 
Girls are queer creatures, and always do 
something ‘ram’?"’ 

“Never fear, Frances is too proud for that. 
It will be a shock to her, bat I'll risk that; 
and I'll tell Kate to watch her.” 

“If old Tremeyer finds out we are planning 
to bring her and that ‘ photographer fellow’ 
together, there'll be a jolly old row!” 

‘*T’ll risk that to gain them happiness,” was 
the brief answer. 

Mr. Searight presently claimed Frances for 
their dance, feeling as if he were a member of 
a Nihilist ‘“‘ group,” and had been ‘' cast” to 
do the fatal deed. 

To Miss Tremeyer's surprise, he was tired 
before they made the cirouit of the room, 

**You tired! Oh, you cannot be well!” 

“Tt’s the heat, I think. Tae place is like 
an oven. It looks cool in here.” 

Frances laughed as they entered the con- 
servatory. 

‘‘ Fancy us doing the sentimental in a cool 
retreat! Ob! what a lovely palm-tree!" 

Bat Jack was much too nervous to admire 
palm-trees, or any other kind of trees. 

He saw no sign of a lurking Romeo, and 
began to feel uneasy. 

They paused by a sparkling fountain sur- 
rounded by tropical trees of luxuriant growth ; 
and there, on the further side, with the 
dividing waters between them, poor, broken- 
hearted Will feasted his eyes upon this glimpse 
of his love in all the triamph of her radiant 
beauty. 

Her gown was of purest white gleaming 
silk, covered here and there with filmy lace; 
the exquisite neck and arms seemed nearly as 
white as the enshrouding lace. Round her 
throat flashed a row of diamonds the dark, 
glossy coils of hair scintillated with the same 
sparks of fice; and yet, more beautifal than 
them all, were the deep, glowing ‘jewels of 
sight,” her splendid eyes ! 

“This will make you cool, Jack! Ié is 
delicious!"’ she said, pulling off her long 
glove, and holding out her hand to catch the 
drops as they fell. 

With a little laugh she took a step nearer ; 
and Will, in a moment of alarm that she 
should see him, drew back, the leaves of a tree 
bebind rustled, and Frances looked up. 

All the colour left her cheeks, her lips, even, 
grew white, as, bending still more forward, 
with her great, dark eyes dilating, she gazed 
as if petrified at the fizure standing there. 

Poor Mr. Searight was at his wit'’s end. 

‘‘Bother Wyndham! A plague take all 
lovers! They never told me what I was to 
do! Good gracious! she is going to faint! I 
knew she would!" he thought, horrified, as 
he saw her trembling from head to foot, and 
yet seemingly unconscious of the shivers. 


es 


He touched her arm gently, sayicg, — 

‘*Feances, what is it? Are you cold? I 
thought you would be chilled, playing with 
that water.” 

His words recalled her to herself. The 
shivers ceased, and she drew a long breath aa 
he, with feigned surprise, exclaimed,— 

‘By Jove! was someone there? That 
sounded like a step!"’ 

“Oh, no; imagination. Bat I have seen 
ghost, and they don’t tread noisily. It waa 
not a pleasant surprise, and I hope never to 
have such another. Please let us go back to 
the warmth and light of an every-day 
world !”’ 

Her eyes glittered hard and cold; her erat- 
while pale cheeks were flashed into burning 
spots of colour, and she gave a bitter lit:le 
laugh. 

Not even yet had she learned to forget ! 








CHAPTER VII. 


* Bor what bas put this idea into your head, 
Frances?” 

“Oh, many things, Mr. Wyndham. You 
know I have told you from the first that I 
never felt the money belonged to me. I was 
quite sure Mr. Middleton had some relations 
whom he was angry with, or something, be- 
cause he never used to even hint at leaving me 
anything much, except some jewellery ; and, 
then, that boy. I can’é forget that boy!” 

Frances and Mr. Wyndham were sitting 
together in Kate Searight’s pretty conservatory 
at one of her afternoon crushes. 

* Boy! What boy?” 

‘“‘ Haven't I told you? Oh, I thought If had. 
I have told father about it so often. Do you 
know," dropping her voice, and leaning towards 
him—“ please don't think me wicked and gus- 
picious, but [ can’t help thinking father does 
not believe it is all right, for he never will let 
me go to see the lawyers. And when [ talk 
about this boy he gets angry, and scoffs at my 
imagination. Yes; now about the boy. You 
know I often used to go and stay with old Mr. 
Middleton when I was a child, and father was 
away, and I did not like it much, it was so 
dreadfally lonely—never anyone there; and I 
asked him couldn't he get me someone to play 
with, and he said, ‘ One at a time is enough’; 
so I imagined he had a family somewhere that 
he saw by degrees. One day, in the billiard- 
room cupboard, I found a lot of boy’s things ; 
and after that I used to dress a brush up with 
that coat and cap, and play ball with it, and 
call it‘ Jack.’ Jack became a very real play- 
fellow, and I used to talk to him by the hoar. 
You see, I was desperately lonely 1" 

** Bo you think that boy is a relation?” 

** Don’t you think it points to that? And 
I always feel the money is not mine! I have 
begged father to try and find out who that boy 
is, for he may be poor, and I may be defraud- 
ing him, or, at any rate, for the sake of ths 
happiness he unconsciously gave me in my 
childhood, I shou!d like to go shares!" 

*¢ Oh, dear, generous little girl !”’ he said, aa 
he put his hand lightly on her head. ‘So 
if this someone turned out to be a badly- 
treated heir, what would you do?” 

“Do! Give it him all back, and perhap3— 
perhaps be happy at last! Oh, you are my 
friend. Will you promise now to help me?” 

‘* Say, will you promise, Dallas ? "’ 

‘Dallas !'’ she whispered. A sudden re- 
membrance of when that promise had been 
given flashed upon her, and she pat out her 
hand and laid it oon on hia. 

“Thank you, dear, for that word. I once 
foolishly aspired to fill a higher, nearer pores 
than friend. Well, let that pasa, is was not tv 
be; but whoever may claim it in the fatare 
rest assured you will always have one lifelons 
friend to do you service.” 

He stooped and pressed a long kiss on the 
pure white brow—a kiss of renunciation, aud 
then offering her his arm, led her back to tha 
crowded drawing-room, leaving her close by 





| her father's side, 
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‘Oh, Kate, isn’t it kind of Mr, Wyndham! 
1 love so having tea in his rooms, and it is such 
@ long time since he asked us. Of course, he 
had that sick friend here, I daresay that pre- 
vented him. I wonder hag he any 5 
reason now? Why do you smile, Kate ?"’ 

“Qh, nothing! Mast people always have 
reasons for sending out invitations for tea?" 

‘‘ No, only be made rather a point of it,” 

Mr. Wyndham met them in the doorway 
with his asnal kind, quick smile, 

‘€ Oh, how beautifully you bave decorated 
the room with flowers!’’ exclaimed Frances, 
wandering round on a tour of inspection. 
“* Why, what queer boots, and what a fanny 
hat!" they suddenly heard her say, ‘Do 
they belong to you?" 

Dallas rose and walked towards her, his face 
pale and stern, for he knew he had news to 
tellher to-day that would pat her for ever 
beyond his reach. 

** No, they belong to an outfit.” 

‘‘An outfit! Is some one going away?” 
she asked, soberly. 

** Yes, a friend of mine leaves shortly to 
join the Cape Mounted Police.” 

‘‘ A friend of yours! And you are sorry?” 
she said, looking quickly up at the still face 
above her. Then I am sorry too, for you. 
Must he go?” 

‘** Yes, Francas; he must go, because he has 
lost all his money.” 

“Oh, how grieved Iam! And I have jast 
got ever s0 much more than I want !” 

‘* Well, if you will oome over here and have 
some tea I will tell you something about him, 
if you care to hear.” 

‘* Of course I shall like to hear of anything 
that you are interested in," she said, smiling 
up at him. 

She little knew how hard that swift sweet 
smile of hers had made the telling to him. 

Frances took the cup of tea he offered her, 
and then choosing a tempting little cake, she 
sat down on a low chair on one side of the 
hearth, and leaned her head against the old 
oxk fireplace. 

* Do you remember a little chat we had io- 
gether one day about your fortune?” he 
began. 

‘My fortune! How uninteresting!" 

For a moment the girl looked puzzisd, then 
euddenly,— 

“Ob, Dallas!” sha exclaimed. “I guess! 
Are you going to teil me of a plan by which I 
oan give some of it to this friend of yours? I 
am sure it would be far nicer than bestowing a 
thanksgiving tithe on our church, as Mr. 
Cathbert says I ought to do,” 

Kate Searight laughed heartily ; but Mr. 
Wyndham only put out one hand, and lightly 
touched the soft, dark head. 

“ Little Qaixote!" 

“Don't call me nameg like father does, 
please,” interrupted the girl. 

“Don't be afraid. I have not the slightest 
intention of doing so, yon little firework | "’ he 
said, in an amused tone. ‘ Well, and what if 
I did eay I thought you might certainly give 
somes to him? My dear child, your people 
onid never consent to such philanthropy ! 
You are not of age, and your father might 
certainly and reasonably object.” 

‘You are teasing her, Dallas. Tell her 
now,” said Mrs, Searight, who appeared to be 
anusually nervous this afternoon, and who 
kept glancing at the clock, 

‘‘ Playing about the bush never did for me, 
Tcances, I have something to tell you,” he 
began, very gravely, ‘a something that may 
oy your whole life, perhaps entirely change 
B | 


Her face paled perceptibly at his low- 
spoken words. She set down her cup hastily, 
= pat up one hand between her and the 

AZA. 

“Will you tell me, please, what you 
mean?" she aeked, in a rather breathless 
little voice. 

“T have fonnd ont that Mr. Middleton 
haa an heit. who haga nearer claim to the 
property."’ 





“Oh! is that all?’ 

The relief was so great that for a moment 
she seemed barely able to grasp the news; 
and Mr. Wyndham said across to Mrs. 
Searight,— 

‘*A novel way of receiving the news that 
one’s fortune ig in jeopardy.” 

Frances’ first thought was,— 

**Oh! how vexed father willbe! And does 
this friend of yours know I have got hie 
money ?"” 

“My dear Franoes,"” interrupted Mrs. 
Searight, “‘ you speak as if you were a thief! 
It is your money fairly enough, and not many 
would talk so lightly of giving it up.” 

“My friend certainly knows it has been 
willed away toa certain Frances Tremeyer, 
Mr. Middleton's god-daughter.”’ 

*' And ia that why he is leaving Hogland? " 

‘‘Yes, partly. You see he was always 
brought up as his grandfather's heir, for he is 
& grandson.” 

‘“‘A grandson! Then I expect he is my 
‘Jack!’"’ 

Mrs. Searight smiled at the possessive ad- 
jective, it was 80 — 

**And you say I may see him?—the boy 
who used to go to Cheatermere when I was 
not there, and cut up all my dolls, or hang 
them on the orchard-trees? Oh! what fan!" 

** Yes, you may certainly see ‘ your Jack!'” 
He passed his fingers across his moustache 
and glanced comically at Mrs. Searight. 
** Bat do be serious now, Frances. I told you 
this because you held my promise that I 
would help you to find out if there were any- 
one who had any right to the whole or part of 
this money. “7 remember, you need not 
give it up. It isa large fortune to play ‘pitch- 
and-toss’ with in this reckless fashion. 
Money is a good possession, and a great 
essential to one’s comfort and happiness.” 

“ Oh, please don’t read me a sermon when I 
am all excitement to see ‘Jack.' I have a 
thousand things to ask him about, Will he 
be here to-day?" 

**T am expecting him every minute.” 

“Dallas,” broke in Mra. Searight, irrelev- 
antly, ‘‘ you promised me I might have a chat 
with Mrs. Smith on household affairs, Oan I 
see her now?” 

‘Certainly. I'll conduct you to the lower 
regions now. I will soon be back, Frances. 
Meanwhile, please excuse me, and amuse 
yourself with a farther examination of my 
friend's ‘ goods and chattels.’ ”’ 

He paused at the door to glance back at her, 
and something in his face made Mrs. Searight 
say with a sigh,— 

Oh, Dallas, how I wish you——" 

“Kate, wishes that are never to be falfilled 
are best left unexpressed. Happy Will! I 
wish him success!" 

The room was growing dusky now, only 
the fire threw gleams of brightness about. 
Frances went over to the couch where the 
‘queer boots and fanny hat” reposed, and 
took them up one by one. Doubly intere:tiag 
were they now she knew it lay in her power 
to make them useless to their owner. 

“TI wonder would it suit me?” she said, 
as she held the helmet poised on her hand. 
She returned to the hearthrag, and putting it 
on her sofs, dark masees of hair, gazed at her- 
self in the mirror, laughing quietly at her 
strange reflection. “Oh! bow absurd and 
incongruous it looks! I'd do for Joan of Aro 
capitally. Oh, Dallas!” 

The opening door caused the confused 
ejaculation. To be caught openly admiring 
oneself is embarrassing. A tall figure was 

roping its way to the fireplace. It was too 
- to distinguish features, but something in 
the build of that figure warned her it was not 
her host. 

Then, of course, it must be “Jack,” Mr. 
Middleton's grandson; and to hide her 
nervousness she ag 9 into speech, for. 
getting that probably his name waa neither 
Jack nor Middleton. 

‘Qn, are you Jack, who used to go to 


Chestermere, and with whose things I have 
so often played? I——” 

The sentence died away at its birth, for the 
new-comer stood jast where the firelight 
caught the pale, ses features and misery- 
filled eyes. 

“You! I——"” BShe could say no more. 

‘*Miea Tremeyer!’’ burst from the young 
man, as he reeled, in hia overpowering surprise, 
and seized the back of a tall chair for support. 

Franoes gave a weak, nervous laugh, and 
then hurriedly began to explain. 

“Tam here with Mrs. Searight taking tea. 
Tt has gone downstairs I mean Mra Swith. 
No, not that. They, Kate and Dallas—oh! 
Mrs. Searight and Mr. Wyndham have gone 
to houeekeep.”’ 

Ste broke down alterly and covered her 
face with her hands to hide the burning 
blushes that rose to the roots of her hair. A 
most painfal silence reigned till he could 
endure it no longer. At any cost he must 
speak, 

‘‘I beg your pardon for intruding. It was 
most accidental. I thought the room was 
empty, and the guests were gone) Wyndham 
did not tell me who his guests were to be 
or, pray believe me, this would not have 
occurred." 


The voice was icy cold, and the words 
quietly spoken. Frances shivered, and slowly 
took down her trembling fingers, and her face 
now was as white as his own. 

“Mr. Wyndham has noé been fair to either 
of us,’’ she said, trying to steady her quivering 
lips. Then as a sudden, awfal idea occurred 
to her she said,— 

‘Please do not go. I want very mach to 
speak to you.” 

He paused then, for he had already taken a 
few lingering steps down the room. Though it 
was torture to meet her so, yet was it torture 
doubled a thousandfold not to see her at all. 

‘*Tell me,’’ she began in her pretty, imps- 
rious way, ‘‘is i¢ you who are going to the 
Cape?” 

hat word recalled to her memory the 
foolish ast in which he had sarprised her. 
Qaickly she put up her hand. Oh, what must he 
be thinking! His helmet still jsuntily reposed 
upon her curly looks. She dragged it off with 
a bewitching air of blashiog confasion, ramp- 
ling the glossy coils as she did so, bat only 
adding to her loveliness thereby. He took it 
from her, murmuring,— 

‘TI thank you. You have increased its values 
more than I dare tell you.” 

* Ah, then isis you! And you are gciog 
to bea policeman!" 

He could not prevent the smile that over- 
spread his face, and lighted up hia eyes. 

“Qh, do not be afraid, I shall not ‘ran you 
=) * I am not qaalified for duty, so you are 
safe.” 

“ Now am I sure you are Mr. Middleton's 
grandson and ‘Jack! No, of course you don’t 
understand me. I will explain. You took 
me greatly by surprise when you entered. I 
expected someone quite different, because Mr. 
—- had been telling me abont the real 

eir.”’ 

She paused as she caught a stifled ejacula- 
tion. Sothe secret was out, and Wyndbam 
had tarned traitor ! 

**T ought to have been told! Did you think 
I was satisfied to take the money, never ask- 
ing one question? I have been trying to find 
you ont, not as you,” quickly flashing, ‘' but as 
& probable someone turned ont of their rights. 
And to think it should be you! Oh! I am 
punished! How you must despise me, laugh 
at me!” 

She broke down, completely overcome by a 
burst of hysterical sobs that she vainly strove 
to subdue. He felt utterly at a loss. Though 
longing to take her in his arms, and kiss away 
her tears, be yet would not speak one word of 
comfort. Oaly by perfect stillness conld he 
stem the torrent of passionate love that rushed 
to his rigid lipe. Bat the veins on his fore- 
head stood out like blue cords, and swelled 





into ropes on hia bands and wrista. 
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Buy spon ber stronger natare reasserted iteelf,, “You keap all erticles af, the toiles, I. anp- 
and che sat up. pus bapk the thick hpir FACETLE. ‘poke Peeled ayoung Jady cf a Cray Olers. 
trom, her temples, and rubbed her eyes ip. & =A : “You, ma'am.’ © Well. yo may show roo 


matier-of-fact way, trying to mg*e him think 
she was quite at her eace again. 

“You must think I am an escaped Tanstiag; 
but will you let me tell.you whas if means, 
and I wiil make myself——” 

“Misa Teemeysr could net meke herself 
anything but perfeotion.” 

She Bprebg up, 

“JT Gesorve thosa words, Mr. Wentworth, 


and harsher, cruslisr oges, bat the earqasm 
lurking beneath them adds to their sting, Ba 
Baticficd yon have revenged yourself by 
them."' 


‘Miss Teemeyer! I revenge myself on 
you! Do you think mecapabls of that? We— 
you must excuse me, I dare nos siay here 
longer, or I shall betray myself.” 

Was he going to speak? Ah! had: he only 
locked he must have seen the love sdining in 
her eyes. 

Avain she detained him, and with many 
breakdowns and in low sweet tones. told him 
all the childish story of her boy friend “ Jack.” 

When she had finished he said,— 

** Now will you for the sakeof ‘ Jack,’ spare 
one kindly thought to his unworthy represen- 
tative? After to-day you will neyer see him 
again,” There waea quick gtart on her part 
and her hands looked themselves together. 
**And I am deeply sorry for the disillusion, 
Wyndham should never haye allowed it; but 
will you try to forget this interview, and think 
of me still ag ‘Jack?’” 

* Bat there is the money! You must take 
the money, for it is yours !"’ 

“Never!” 

So sharply rang out the word thgt! she 
locked vp at him. 

“I could never touch ane farhing of your 
money. Do you remember when yon last gaye 
me money? As long as life laeta will the 
recollection of that moment. remain with me 
—a punishment for my mad folly!” 

‘'Mr. Wentworth,” putting up ber hand to 
her collar ac if it stifled her, ‘‘ did yon think I 
knew of or sanctioned thas?" 

‘** You did not;?” 

“No,” in the softest whisper, 

“Ob, if I had known that all this weary 
time!" 

“ Would it haye made much difference to 

on?” 

a Difference |!” And then fhe borpgs he had 
seh himself were broken down; the might of 
his love overwhelmed them. Once morg the 
bonny blue eyes shone with their old Inuatre 
and masterfal power into hers, forcing from 
them the secret her lips conld not tell. And 
for her love he would nos ask, because jt meant 
the raoney tao! 

‘* When a man tells his love, does he stop at 
the tellieg? Does he never wasnt an answer?” 
‘' Miss Teemeyer, Frances, my Catliag, 
vou know what you are making me think? 

Qh | L dare not let myself belisve it.” 

For reply she moved more. closely #9, him, 
whievering,— 

‘‘ The money and I areinseparable, I baye 
offered, you the one, Can yon ugt under. 
stand?” 

‘(Oh, my darling, won at last!” 

“I think 1 have always been wor, Bas l 
waa very nearly lost through your inegs, 
Wilt” 

‘‘Hallo! you two in.a dark room!” sud. 
denly sounded Dallas Wyndbam’s obeerfal 
Vo.o, 

‘' On, Feigca is fond of that apartment)” 
laneted Mrs. Searight. 

“ Well we have given you 
opposianity to develop something. 
money question settled ? ” 

r “On, Dallas! we owe it all to yor,” said 
Witt, 

For answer he stoopsd and kissed. the 
bsantifal trembling lipe, saying,— 

 Foanyen bless you both, my daar friends!” 


sufficient 


[THE END,] 


Is. the. 


Casrnss in the air do not briog in any rant: 


kick you ?” '¢ I:did. But ‘hewcan a féllaw 
help what's done behind his back?” 

Mistress : ‘* Did’ you break this vase?” 
Servant: “’Deed I didnt, mum! I jess led 
hit drap, an’ den hit broke hitself up,” ; 

“Sal” exclaimed Tommy, listening gf the 
dgor, “there's campany in the parlour.” 
* How do you know?” inquired Willie, 
“ Mamma’s calling papa ‘ my love,’ ” 

He (reading about acrobats): ‘ The paver 
says that tumblers dont last long.” She 
(absently) : ‘I’m sure they don’$in eur house, 
Bridget broke two to-day.” 

Rosixson: ‘Do you kyow that you have 
the reputation among yonr.oreditora of beiag 
very polite?” Travers: ‘* Of course, lelways 
ask them to.call again, 

Mrs, Jonzs: ‘* Just think of it! There isa 
policeman visiting our ugly old cook.” Me, 
Jones: “Great Scott! How hungry tha} 
peor man mauat be.” 

Fisst Pepgsrrian : “There is soareely any 
water coming from. that sprinkling cart.” 
Socend Pedestrian: “ The is probabiy 
saving it for the crossings.” 

Suz: “ What a wonderfal thing is Nature 
How grand! How comprehensive!” He: 
“ Yaas; even the smallest plant or the 
emallest insect has gota Latin name,” 

At tHe Races.—He: “* What is your idea 
of a mean man?” She: “I think the meanest 
man is one who knows what horse is going to 
win and won't tell.” 

Farner : “I’m surprised, boys, to see you 
swimming on Sunday. Didn’t you promise 
you wouldn't?” Jimmy Dodd; “ Yea, sir, 
but we ain't awimmin’; we're only hathin'.” 

Tumge are three kinds of people in the world 
—the wills, the won’ts, and the oan’ts, The 
first accomplish everything, the second oppose 
everything, and the third fail in everything.” 

“ Now, if I conld take a couple of weeks to 
sleep, and rest,and get over my trip,” said 
the man just back from a fortnight.of travel, 
‘I should think my vacation perfeot,”’ 

Artie girl in a primary sohool, being 
asked to tell the difference between the words 
“ fees’ and “foot,” replied: ‘‘'One feet is a 
foot, but a whole lot of foots is a fess.” 

Miss Basurut: “I don’t like the way your 
husband calls me dearest.” Mero. Jones: 
** Oh, you must not mind him. Heeven calla 
me that.” 


Servant: “Ieome to give notica that Iam 
going to quit.” Mistress: What is thare 
about this place that you don'é iike?” Ser- 
vant: * Your husband.” 

Jounnx; “ Please, pa,leime have a shilling 
to give to a poor, lame man.” Pas: ‘* Who is 
the poor, lame man, Johnny?” Johnny; 
“ Er-—— well, pa, he’s the ticket-seller at the 
circus.” 

‘\Now, madam,” said the enumerator, to 
the poos's wile, “‘ your ocoupation?”’ ‘‘ Seam. 
stress, cook, chambermaid, waitress, bouse- 
wife,.an amaennensis, errand boy, laundrege, 
and so forth,"’ 

‘s Waar. fine convereationaliast Mr, Talker 
is, 40‘be. sare.” “ Well, you must remember 
that he has had every advantage.” ‘Is hea 
college man?” “No; I believe he was a 
barber in his early. days.” 


“ Way, where haye you been so long?” 
she asked, as he rejoined the party on the 
hotel piazza. “Oh, simply indulging in quiet 
reflections.” ‘Oh, you vain man! Looking 
at yourself in the mirror, { suppose.” 

* Unci# Jonny, do you know that » baby fed 
on elephants’ milk gained twenty ponnds in a 
week?” “Nonsense, Emily! Impoasible! 
Whose baby was it ?**' "It was the, elephert’s 
j baby," replied Emily, 





‘“‘Anp you allowed your girl's father* te |; 





jsome of ‘that roe ef noir that I've read.sy 
mush about,” 

‘*T paye an. ann’ who is very unfortgnate,” 
Said Maude: “Sseis slightly dead. and very 
mear sighted ¢’..* Geagious |" respaaded Ma. 
mia, m Wiat & lovely: chaperon she weuld 


Provup Motuer:'* At last, my dear, your 
e@ucation is finished, and you have diplomas 
from the highest seats of learning in the 
world.’ Cultured Daughter (wearily): Yee, 
and now I’m too old to marry.” 

Musican Hostess: * Would you like so 
gavotte now, Mr, Wildwess?” Mr. Wildwass : 
“Thank you, no; I'don’t care much for thoge 
foreign dishes. A plain ham sandwich is good 
encugh for me.” 

Mrs Lusuuey : “ And there you were, when 
the policeman found you at three in the morn- 
ing, hugging a cigar sign. Oh, it’s awfal! ” 
Me. Lushley : “ My dear, it surely, ia no’ pos- 
sible that you are jealgug of a ejgar, sigan,’ 

Fisst Miss: “ Whesa handsome moustache 
that genticman has!” Second Misa: ‘ Yes; 
buéié must bo very disagressbie to have a 
mouetache on your lip.” Firsts Misa; “It 
isn’t, thovgh.’’ Second Migs: ‘‘ How do you 
know?” 

Soumone calls for.a combination fan that 
can be used one day to'coolone's feverad brow, 
and the next to shovel off thesnow. Ail right 
80 far ait goes ; but it would b3 more perfect 
if it could also be used as an umbreliaia rainy 
weather, 

Daveuter: “ Mamma, if Mr. Ds Wéittiams, 
that rich old banker, asks me to marry him, 
what shall lanewer?” Memona (indignantly) : 
‘« Well, that's a pretty question toask me, 
isn’t it? I thought you had common-sense, 
at least.” 

“ Say, Pat, whatever made you go to work 
for old Uncle Dan? He's the meanest man 
in the country.”’ ‘‘ Mane, ia it?’ said Pat: 
‘‘ why, ehure, an’ he's the foinest, sisyest goin’ 
master ever I had, bedad. Hoe gives & man 
fifteen hours to do @ day’s work in.” 

“You made an awinlly pretty picture in the 
moonlight last night with Jack. I saw you 
from my window.” ‘ Heavena; did they all 
see me?" “I think they did, from the remarks 
ai breakfast. ButI did all I could to shield 
you, my dear. I acknowledged that it was 
[.” 


‘‘ Waar, sir? You arrived here this morn- 
ing by the early train, aud hs!{-au-honr iajer 
you were. arrested for stealing! Tria ie 
frightfni!"’ caid the magjatrate, ‘ Frighéfel! 
Iehould just think it is frighifal! ’’ ssid) the 
peigoner, coolly, “ Why, 1 badn’t time to 
look rourd the town,” 

A.: “I bear that your dangkter was married 
toa mania Japan.” B.: “ Yes, that’s so.” 
A.: “Ie be well off?” B,: “ Notvery.” A.: 
‘*And what is his mame?” B.: “ Smith.” 
A.: “Great Scott! Tie idea of & woman 
going, ad! Ake way to Jepam to marry a poor 
raan by the name of Smuath.”’ 

Mrs. Baacs (married five years): ‘ Why, 
Mrs. Segge, what ia the world are you sobbing 
soebout? Has anything gone wrong?” Mra. 
Sages (married eight years): “On, Mes. 
Beggs (sob), I can't help it (sab), bat my 
heart is »)moat broken (sob). My hosband 
kissed me co affectionately when he went away 
this morning (gob) that I can’t belp boing 
afvaid he is going to do something wrong,” 

Dear AND Dump.—Deaf snd Domb Beggar 
(at unexpectedly reseiving a penny): “Ob, 
thankee, thankee.” Benevolent Passer: ‘Eh? 
What does this mean, sir? You can talk!” 
Beggar (in copfasjon): * Y-e-s, eir, Yesee, 
sir, \’m only holdin’ thia corner ‘for th’ poor 
deaf and dumb man wot belores here,’’ Bene- 
volent Passer (quickly): ‘ ‘Vhere is he?" 
Beggar (in worke confasicn): * He’e—he's 
gone to th’ park #’ hear th’ mxsic.” 
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Tue Prinos, of Walen-is the thirty.third 
great-grandson of King Alfred. 

Tux, Cesare viteh ang his brother, the Grand 
Dake George, are to stark towards the end cf 
this month from Corfa on'a voyage to India, 
China, end Jepan, terminating at San Fren- 
cisee. 

An antique Indian slipper, rich with needie- 
work in golden coleurs, with ita onrions 
ourled-up tce, is a dainty wall pocket to hang 
at the side of the dressing-table to receive 
combings. 

On the ocezsion of the littla King Alfonso’s 
first, hair,cuttirg the Queen Regent preeenied 
both the nurseand she governess, with one of 
his Majesty's carls, 

CanDLE-LIGHT is becoming fashionable, bnt 
not that which is shed by thetallowdip. The 
candle must be “high art” in colour ard 
shape; it will be twisted or fluted, and a choice 
be taken from sixteen coloura and ebades, 

Tus. Queen of Roumania’s book-cases con- 
tain the best known works ia the English, 
French, Rassian, Swedish, Duteh; and Ren- 
manian languages, in ail of which ‘Carmen 
Sylva” ieable both to write aud converse. 

Tse mantle of. the seagon,ia.evidently to be 
that known ae the ‘‘ Pagsenne,” or ‘ Colleen 
Bawn,” It takes ite name from ite resem- 
blance to the closks worn by Trish peagant 
women, at least in plays.and pictures, 

Tue King of Italy’a health is not good. He 
has, in fact been very ill lately, and caused 
much anxiety to his: entourage. The Heredi- 
tary Prince also ia the reverse of wel). He ie 
very Gelicate, but intelligent, and of a. most. 
amiable disposition. The Pope, despite. 
reports to the contrary, is fairly well; eon- 
sidering his great.age, 

Tre propensity of the Ozarfer long walke.is 
a drawback tothe enjoyment of the royalties 
who go annually to their rendezvous in Den- 
merk. It is not s0 much that they miss the 
Czar’s company as because ha usnally singfes 
outa lady from the Royal Court to accom. 
pasy hin; moreover, his -Mejesty is not:a 
good talker en rovte. 

A most convenient and becoming wrap for 
donning above an evening dresa: for s moon. 
light stroll has been invented. It is like a 
monk’s cowl, with a cape which may be 
eracefuliy arranged round the shoulders, A 
beaded \tascel attached to. the point of the 
cowl keeps the capein place, lf made ina 
light material it does net orugh the wearer's 
laces on the most carefally-arranged coiffnre. 

‘Tun whole.of Princess. Victoriaof Prassia’s 
trowssenu is being madein Germany, excepting 
only fenr Oriental dresses, which the Emprees 
Frederick ordered anring her stay af Athens, 
and there are beiog expresaly mannfactured 
at she Greek, School for, Ars-Weaving. Two 
of these dresses arewhitc, one fawn, and one 
pink. A quantity’ of face is basing madecn 
Silesia for the, Pringess, and her bridal dress 
is: being: made in. Berlin. at.the Royal. Art 
Mtsenm. Tb ie reperted that tke Eanporor: 
William intends to “Jend’” hig cieter-and* ber’ 
husbend the Eleoteral Palace. as. .Coblarz, 
which was tbe favourite residence. of. the 
Empress Augusta. 

Tus: Saversions have in genoral a 
special taste for the fine arts; the Empress 
of Anstria, the Quosn of Itely, the Fimprese 
of Russia all paces much of their time in the 
cultivation of them.. Bursias ewes to the 
Czarina the quick development whith the now 
enjoys of les beaux arte, and which sta bas 
done her best to instil'into the Czar. Before 
his merriage he interested himself very. little 
in art; at present, he is ¢he first promoter of 
it, and isfoundinga national mnsenmat his awn 
expense. The Empress hereeif ia an excellent: 
artist, aud paints very good pictures. Her 
favourite painter is Meissonicr, and during 
the last fourteen months she haspassa@ many 





hours each day in copying-his two famone. 
picture3, “ Porte-drapeau” and ‘‘ Fumenur,” 





STATISTICS. 


A. com, i# usually. in onrrency, fon Awenty 
£even years, 

A ton of coal yislds nearty, 10.000 ‘feet of 
gar. 

Five miljion five hugd7ed thousand piils are 
need in England every day. 

Tuxre are five male convicts to one female 
convict in English prisenp. 

Tx 1872 the National Debi steod at 
£792 661 132, In 1885 it stood at £740 330 654, 
Last, year it etocd at £698 430 571. 

Gop ia fifteen times more valuable than 
silver. now, bné ia. 1660 if waa only wine times, 
more eoetly. 

A Frenecu scientist ssys that ir 13 ozs, of 
cheese there are as ‘many ‘‘ mites’ or mioro- 
scopic organisms as there are people upon the 
earth, 

Tue longest railway tunnel in England is 
the Standege tunnel, on the London and North 
‘Western line, Tis length ig 3} mileg, The 
Watford tunnel is on the London and Birming- 
ham line. 





GEMS. 


Tae noblest and most usefal lives are made 
up of small acts well done, 
Ovr nature runs either to herbs or weeds; 


let.us seasonably water the one and destroy 


the other. 

Ixpustry makes ® man & pures, sad. carefal- 
ness gives bim strings to it. He that has it 
need only draw the strings as carefolness 
directs, and he will always find a usefal peony 
at the bottom of it, 

Tue pleasure that a noble temple, gives us 
ia only in partowing to the temple. I¢ is ex- 
alted by the beanty of sunlight, the play of the 
clouds, the landscape around it, its grouping 
with the houses, trees; and towers in ite 
vicinity. 

Att men who are worth calling men like 
to wrestle with difficnity. Ifit dees npt lie in 
their way, they go out of their way to find it. 
There is no excitement in ease and refety, and, 
without excitement of some. kind, we, should 
all rust, body and soul, 

Curnzse faith is a.daily. manifestation of the 
trath that, on earth, there is nothiwg great 
but man; in man there ia nothing great but 
mind. The love of intelligence, the worship 
and exerciee of inteHectual power, rules in the 
adminisiration of every detail of their yast 
empire. ’ 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Baxe Tomatrers.—Cat each tomato in 
balyss, season, with ssliand pepper, and put 
them shin.side down ina padding dish, Cover 
the:top.ck each with bread crumbs, add. a, kit 
of buster, and kake. 

Bice Guippre Canes —TMor 4 emall quantity, 
Faye, qasthbowlfal, dake, ton. thirds of rive 
(ocokec) to one. thirdef. flour, . taree, #6082008- 
fnla-ch. baking powder, # wees midk anongh. $0 
make’ it ihe-right consistemoy,cand one eggi. 
well bpaten;, ty ana bos -pridale;well gresaed, 


Arerm JELix.--Bour ibs.epples, 1 sialk.xhy.! geve 


barb, sugars wipe and quarter the apples, re- 
a. pn aon the rha- 
barb aud entit-ep in pieces, put all in a —pre- 
cerving- DAD wie font brew<ast, crpfals of 
water, end boil. gentdy fox.» quartexef an.hour,, 
or tilthoepples are. quite: avmesh:;. pounié 
then Gute s pointed: jed y> beg, aud. aliowdt 0 
drei without prebsere. Measure the juice, 
and, ¢a,<a0u, pint add Nb. of anger; pnt the 
presersdng-pan- on. the fire, and bring it tothe 
bo, stirring £ . Boab for »qnanter 
ef an kour, efter which ekim and pot, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Board cf Trade was constituted 104 





years ago. 


Vasrrrnr ig good’ #o .moiston the hair, avd 
is eaid also to be good to mske if geasz. 

Tue lion is eaten by some Afrieen races; 
Abyesinian taste appreciates the flash cf tho 
rhinoceros, and aleo that of the elephant. 

Durie the past few montas China alone 


"has sent ua eighty thourand pounda’ weizht of 


human heir, 

Haustep stREET, Chicago, is one of the 
longest streets in the world. being ahons. sigh- 
teen miles in length in a perfect straight line. 

Tr is about as absurd for a person to venture 
into deep water without knowing how to swim 
as if would ba to jamp off the roof cf a house 
withous knowing how to fly. 

By order of the German government, ail the 
theatres in Berlin holding more than sight 
hundred people, roust be lighted by eleotricity 
before the end of the year, or be permanenily 
closed. 

Tue oldest newspaper is the Pekin Gazetie, 
which was first issned in the year 911 of the 
Christian era, and has been reguiarly published 
since 1351. I¢ ia theofficial organ of the oldest 
empire in the world, and the Chingsa con- 
template ii with reverenca and awe. 

Trees that are steuck by lightning before 
rain sets. in are generally shattered, while those 
that are struck after they become wet ore only 
scarreé. The wet outaide offers & fairly good 
conductor for the currents, is theinferenes to ba 
drawn from this fact. 

Tre smallest circular saw in practical use 
ie a tiny diec about the cize of a shilling, which 
is employed for cutting the slits in geld pene. 
These saws are abontas thick as ordinary 
paper. and revolve some four thcusand times 
per mioute. Their high velecity keeps them 
rigid notwithstanding their fiaeness, 

A coop and cheap protector agains’ destruc. 
tive fosects which atiagk small garden plania, 
according to a gardenizg journal, is to place 
bottomless flower-pots.over the plants, adnait- 
ting air and light from above, but excluding 
the depredators at the sides, A short piece of 
pipe-tile, several inches in diameter, angwers 
the same purpose as well, 

A Frencn railway has hit npon anew source 
of revenue. In fatare people who accompany 
their friends to any of the stations on that line 
to eee them off will cniy bs admitied on the 
platform on paymené of a fee of one penny. 
As this reilway ia the largest in France a 
considerable yearly sua is expected to 
derived fronm tisie som ca. 

Tue only queen of to-day who can mateh 
the Enrprees Hugenic’s extraveganoe of former 
days is the Qasen of Portuyal, who ependa 
maney in the same reckless manner end brya 
by the, wholesale, She,does not wait to 
examine and meke her eeleotion before pur. 
chasing. She bays all the styles of, the cay 
direct-irom Paris, giving ordera for the icad- 


‘ing houses to send anything that is new and 


beautifal, wears what pleases her aud- casts 
aside the rest, She has good taste, und when 
one of these collections of dresses, mantles, 

, gloves, baste, laces, &3., arrives from 
Paris, she makes a lorg stady of each 


‘agtiole, trying oa. many things, sindying 
top 


combination with the lings, of, ber 


‘figure the colour of her hair, until, ede 


t e@ harmeny poriscs ia, allies details. 
She ig generous and loves to make castlp 
and eccentric gifts, but in thet way ne 
one has seed the beautifal Queen of 
Holland. On her husband's recent birthday 


ishe precented him witha enormong bougques 


of fowers, 60 heavy that ih required severay 
serving men to carry if. As it was bronghs 
elose.40 the thxroaa the. old hig stooped 
forward to examine it, whem auidet the 
flowers the head of his little infant cangiter 
popped out, to tha surprise of the morarch 
and the amusement of the whole cours. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. H.—We will find the receipt for you next week. 
Norst Nancy.—You can only squeeze them out. 
T. B.—The City of Boston was lost in February, 1870. 
Jocx.—The Severn Tunnel is 7,664 yards in length. 

m A ae Grnt.—Newport, Monmouthshire, is in Eng- 


Sweer Sevenreey.—A girl comes of age at twenty- 
one years. 

Inqurren. —The Grea! Eastern was launched on the 
let of January, 1858. 

J. 8.—The Tay Bridge disaster occurred on the 28th 
of December, 1879. 

Taxoramos —"‘ Pri-me-val,” with the accent on the 
second syllable, 

Dick.—Microaranes were invented by Jansen, In 
Holland, about 1590 

Syrtv1a.—Arthur Wellesley Peel is the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

In Dirricortry.—If you remove the furniture secretly, 
the landlord can fo)low and seize it. 

Pracu —Peaches were introduced from this country 
into Persia about 1562. 

Eaic.—Abergavenvy ia in Monmouthshire. Wills for 
that county are proved at Llandaff. 

Appreytice.—An apprentice or his nts must 
for the preparation of his indentares. = id 

Lapprs.—Gaardians appointed under a will can 
apprentice a boy placed under their charge. 

Ievornanoz.—A billfon is a million of millions, ten 
hundred thousand millions, 1,000,000,000, 000. 

Nora —You can obtain the return of the watch by 
paying the debt and interest. 

Awxiovs Mornrr —The father would be entitled to 
the custody of the children if they are no3 of tender age. 

BRoOKENHEARTED One —Presents during an engage- 
ment can be recovered if the engagement is broken off. 

FrRANE.--The mover of a resolution has a right to 
speak also upon any amendment which is moved to tt. 

Nep (Yardley).—Bristol is chiefly in Gloucestershire, 
but y in Somersetshire. 

Brurvs (Hanley).—The dog license was raised from 
53. to Ta. on the Ist of June, 1878. 

One rs Trovusie.—A lodger’s guods cannot be sefzed 
for rent or rates due by the tenants of the house. 

E.arse —1. The G-eat Western Railway is worked on 
the broad-gauge system. 2. Yes. 

J. T. B.—The Eoglish law does not allow a husband 
to put his wife into the workhouse for misconduct, 

Jox.—The only crimes for which capttal punishment 
can be awarded are murder and high treason. 

Crarexce.—The mole has eyes, but they are very 
small. Its senses of hearing and smell are very sharp. 

InpronaTion.—You must not remove a fence, even it 
erected by yourself, without the permission of the 


Miszry.—The only remedy we can suggest for this 
-— os ea eettea denen throw herself upon the 
ps 

Saprso.—In “ Men of the Time” there are notices 
ot both, but we have not seen separate or distinct 
biographies. 

‘Hanp-ocp Axnzr.—A domestic servant is not entitled 
eee oS 
ess. 


Potty.—Francis Kent was murdered by bis sister 
Constance, at Road, on the night of the 29:h of June, 
1860 

Vesvs —Madame Rachel's preparation was never 
aaade public. At her trial it was vaguely referred to as 
an enamel. 

Hagry's Darurnc ate — = "Ne tent at York, 
both headquarters an t . No cavalry 
regiment in British service wears a scarlet coat. 

Constant Reaper.—There was a plague of locusts in 
London in 1748, and they are sald to have been seen 
there again in 1857. 

Gorpox.—Pbz irus was the author of several books of 
Latin fables In verse, He lived in the early years of the 
Roman Empitre. 

Usnarry Jane —A wife cannot be compelled to con- 
t towards her husband's support unless he be- 
comes chargeable to the parish. 

Jusrtez.—What you have is one of the many medals 
struck to commemorate the Q.1cen’s marriage. It is of 
no value, except as a curiosity. 


Dousoz —The Island of Heligoland in in the German 
o-, « the German coast, in a straight line from 
rimaby. 


Francis.— We are not able to give you the ger 
or the origin of the word “shebeen.” It is — 
birth and my | recent importation, we think ; 
probably a corruption x ¥ 
phrase descriptive usually of a low drin 
itself a corruption of a French phrase. 





A Man or Sonrows.— We thank you for your courteous 
letter, and are glad to find that our paper is acceptable 
to you. We cannot com with your request, as it is 
against our rules to pu’ authors’ names. 


Potry.—It ie not compulsory to have a will made by 
a lawyer, but it is always better and safer to have legal 
advice and assistance in doinz it. Mistakes are to 
be made by persons drawirg up their own wills, 
entail much trouble and expense on their heirs. 


Brssrt —From what you say Ne Eee oo mage the 


get stronger you get better, so do 
not be disheartened about it; but you must see a 
medical mau. Call at some hospital. Above all, do not 
delay, as otherwise you will go from bad to worse. 


Miczs.—If a young lady ‘tries on” a ring belonging 
to you, and forgets to take it off or return it, it would 
be quite proper you to remind her of it, and even 
squarely to ask her for the ripg You should, of course, 
do it politely, and in the kindest possible manner. 


CLaRIBEL.— We say that. in our opinion, it would be 
improper for a man to marry within six months after 
the death of his former wife; and that we should 
hesitate to confide in the enduring affection of a man or 
woman who should allow himself or such un- 
seemly haste. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Tr one looks on the bright side, 
It is sure to be on the right side— 
At least that’s how I've found it as I’ve journeyed 
through each day ; 
And it’s queer how shadows vanish, 
And how easy ‘tis to banish 
From a bright side sort of nature every doleful thing 
away. 


There are two sides to the question, 
As we know ; so the suggestion 
Of the e!ds which holds the sunlight seems most reason- 
able to me. 
And you know we can’t be merry, 
And make our surroundings cheery, 
If we will insist fo coddling every gloomy thing we see. 


There's a sensible quotation, 
Which will fit in every station— 
We all know it; ‘‘ As the twig is bent, so fs the tree 
inclined.” 


And the twigs of thought we're bending, 
If to ways of gloom we're tending, 
Will uooe ~ Fn to twist and dwarf and quite deform 


There's a way of searching over 
The wide skies till we discover 
Rhee eee the weather that we 
ove ; 
And the blue may be hiding 
Back of clonds that awift are riding, 
Yet ar know that biue is shining still, and spreading 
lar above: 


And while that will last for ever, 
(Por the true blue fadeth never), 
The dark clouds must soon or later be dispersed and 
fade away ; 
And the sweet “‘ bright side” still shining, 
Will meet the eyes Inclining 
To watch for it and welcome it, however dark the day. 


So, my friends, let's choose the bright side, 
Just the happy, glorious right side, 
ee > ee and spirits just as long as life 


And the sorrows that roll o'er us, 
Shall not always go before us, 
If we keep watch for blue skies, and will hold its sun- 
shine fast. 


Saucy Neti.—1. If they are legally married 
no occasion to again go through the ceremony. 2 A 





= 
One wx Dovst.—The man is a contemptible 8, 
take our word for it. Write at once, saying if he does 
not bene ge Bmp Fu Fy Me B,D, 


Awyxiovus To Know.—1l. You have the same food and 
same accommodation in every sense on an assisted 
passage as is given to those who pay full rates, the 
difference being that the Government pays your passage 
for the sake of securing your services to the colonists. 
Wo ate ost, Remeees, Ge So ane Sow oe © ee 
charged at present, but write direct to the Q 1eens' 
Agent-General, V: bers, Victoria-street, Lon- 
don, 8.W., and you will get fall information. 2. Yes, 
March will do. The heat of summer is over then. 


Aw Otp Marp.—Grosvenor-equare, London, was s- 
called from Sir Richard Grosvenor. It has an area of 
s, 


brother of George II{. It contains a very fine collection 
of paintings—the celebrated Grosvenor Gallery—tuclud- 
ing some of the best works of Claude and Rubens. 
Byron, Macaulay, and other Eoglish writers, make 
mention of Grosvenor-square in their works. 
Gripert —You are just old enough for ri f 
but it have a little money in your pocket to 
till Johannesburg settles into a regular way 
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Taz Lowpon Reaper, Post-free. Three- 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 
Att Back Numeers, Parts and Votumss are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 345, Now Ready, price 8 ce, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LIV., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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